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Fig. 1.-—Promenane Toierre.—Cur Parrern, No. 3463: Panier Potonaise anp Triumep Skirt, 25 Cents EACH. Fig. 2.—Visitina Toretre. 


Figs. 1 axp 2,—PROMENADE AND VISITING TOILETTES.—[Sér Pace 386.] 
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Promenade and Visiting Toilettes. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

Fig. 1.—Promenape Towerre. This tasteful 
French dress for the street is of flax gray nuns’ 
veiling, with gray silk and cherry-colored velvet. 
The skirt has five gathered lapping flounces pink- 
ed on the lower edges, and mounted on a siik 
foundation skirt. An apron or demi-tunie of the 
veiling is draped across the front and sides in 
many folds. The polonaise has paniers turned 
back on the sides, beginning under a full front 
that is shirred at the collar and waist line, and 
terminated there by bows of cherry velvet rib- 
bon, The standing collar is of cherry velvet 
passed under little tabs of the veiling, and there 
are similar revers on the rather long sleeves. The 
back of the corsage is flat, and terminates in long 
and ample drapery caught up in graceful curves, 
and extending down upon the flounces. Flax 
gray straw hat trimmed with loops and facing of 
cherry velvet and roses. Red parasol trimmed 
with lace. 

Fig. Towerre.—This Parisian 
toilette is of pink and blue shot taffeta, trimmed 
with ruby velvet. The skirt is covered by five 
wide folds of the silk mounted on foundation 
muslin, and each edged with a narrower fold of 
ruby velvet sewed on in blind stitches that do not 
shew on the outside. The corsage is made very 
ample in princesse shape, and its lower part re- 
sembles a very fully draped over-skirt in the de- 
sign of the vertugadin puff; this is slightly long- 
er in the back, where it forms two puffs that are 
supported by ruby velvet ribbons that extend 
down each side. These ribbons also trim the 
corsage front, and are placed diagonally across 
the fine pleating on the front. There are straight 
cuffs of ruby velvet, and a rosette of the same 
fastens the guipure lace collar. The glacé straw 
hat matches the dress in color, and is lined with 
ruby velvet. A band of the velvet around the 
crown is fastened by a buckle. The ostrich tips 
are rose and ruby colored. Shot silk umbrella, 
trimmed with white lace. Suéde gloves and mor- 
doré shoes. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS, 

For the best original drawing to illustrate 
Arrep Domertt’s “ Christmas Hymn”—the draw- 
ing to be suitable for publication in Harrer’s 
MAGAZINE, and to be the exclusive work of an 
American artist not over twenty-five years of 
age — Messrs. Harper & Brorners offer an 
of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
upon the honorable understanding that the sue- 
cessful competitor shall use the same for the pros- 
ecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad 
of at least six months for the study of the old mas- 
ters, The award will be paid in such installments 
and at such times as shall hest suit the convenience 
of the ree spre nt for the purposes specified, 

The drawings must be received by Messrs: 
Harrer & Broruers not later than August 1, 
1883, addressed “ Art Competition, Harper’s Mag- 
azine, Franklin Square, New York”; and each 
must be designated by an assumed name or motto, 
which should also be given, together with the real 
name, age, and residence of the artist, in a sealed 
envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be 
opened until the result of the competition shall have 
been determined, The name of the successful com- 
petitor will not be publicly announced until the pub- 
lication of the drawing. 

Mr. R. Swain Girvorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Mitver, 
A.N.A.; and Mr. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Su- 
perintendent of the Art Department, Harrer & 
Brorners, wil! act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the successful drawing 
asx one page Sor Harper's MaGaZzInE of Dece mber, 
1883; and should other drawings submitted be 
Sound suitable, second, third, and fourth awards 
will be made, as follows: one page Harper's 
WEEKLY, $300; one page Harper's Bazar, $200; 
one page Harrer’s YounG Prope, $100. 

If the judges should decide that no one of the 
drawings is suitable, Messrs. Harrer & Brorages 
reserve the right to extend the limit of time and re- 
open the competition, 

Two Christmas Hymns by Atrrep Dometr 
have been published. That published in 1837 is 
the one Sor the illustration of which artists are in- 
vited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be 
sent on application to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 


award 





(ee 4 Supptement, with portraits of some dis- 
tinguished American scholars, is issued gratuitous- 
ly with the number of Harrer’s Weekty for 
June 9. 


THE GARDEN. 


neg the beginning of the history of 
the earth there has been the history 
of a garden with it, and the love of gardens 
seems to be a part of the affections of most 
of us, like the love of all other lovely things. 
Whenever the prophets, for example, want- 
ed figures to illustrate the uttermost of 
blessing and beauty, they were wont to use 
the garden for their similes. “And their 
soul,” said JrreMian, “shall be as a water- 
ed garden, and they shall not sorrow any | 














more,” while IsataH makes the promise, 
“ And thon shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of- water, whose waters 
fail not,” as if promise could no further go. 
Nor did the poets of old time forget them. 
And was not half the beauty of Babylon 
and the forgotten cities made by the archi- 
tects who hung their very roofs with gar- 
dens? 

How much they thought of gardens in 
those old times when the Song of Songs was 
sung! “Thy plants are an orchard of pome- 
granates, with pleasant fruits, camphire, 
with spikenard, spikenard and saffron; cal- 
amus and cinnamon, with all trees of frank- 
incense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief 
spices: a fountain of gardens, a well of liv- 
ing waters, and streams from Lebanon. 
Awake, O north wind; and come, then 
south; blow upon my garden,” sang the 
Oriental lover. “I am come into my gar- 
den, my sister, my spouse; I have gathered 
my myrrh with my spice; I have eaten my 
honeycomb with my honey.” And _ the 
spouse sings, “My beloved is gone down 
into his garden, to the beds of spices, to 
feed in the gardens, and to gather lilies.” 
And the lover returns, “I went down into 
the garden of nuts to see...... whether the 
vine flourished, and the pomegranates bud- 
ded.” In fact, the Song of Songs would be 
as badly off without a garden as “ Paradise 
Lost” itself would be, or as “ Paradise Re- 
gained,” indeed. 

But precious as gardens were in those 
long-gone days, in those hot countries with 
their bare hill-tops and arid plains, they 
are no less pleasant, but perhaps equally 
expensive, to-day and in our own temper- 
ate regions. There is nobody who owns a 
house but longs for a bit of land that shall 
be attached to it; and few are there, even 
among the crowded denizens of cities, who 
do not make the most of the little strip of 
a clothes-yard, be they so fortunate as to 
have the little strip, with a peach-tree in 
its corner, grape-vines on its walls, and roses 
everywhere ; while the man in the country, 
where all things are possible, who does not 
care for a garden, is something to be looked 
at and looked over that one may see what 
is the matter with him—for something is. 
Ail the women in the country, at any rate, 
want a garden, whether the men of the fam- 
ily do or not, and it is pathetic to see their 
little efforts to inclose one, or else the ten- 
der consideration shown for them by the 
stronger arm which has already inclosed 
one without the feminine assistance, where 
the pitiful little marigolds and cinnamon- 
roses may flower, and where these women 
get some sort of roses in their cheeks by 
leaving the in-door delving and pottering 
in the kindly earth an hour or so now and 
then with a broken and rusty old case-knife. 
It is enough to break these determined gar- 
deners’ hearts, if they had nothing else to 
break them, to read of hedges of foxglove, 
of every color under heaven, as high as your 
head, in sunny California gardens, fuchsias 
growing to the tops of the houses, and clus- 
ters of roses the double handful to the stem, 
and then to see the white tly devour their 
single rose tended with such care, and know 
that if there were no white fly the plant 
would be only a feeding ground tor the rose- 
bugs which shall be the ruin of successive 
broods of young turkeys by eating their way 
out of the tender little crops that can not 
destroy the hard shells. In spite of all these 
drawbacks these garden-loving women nev- 
er give up their gardens, and year after year 
the larkspur spindles there, the bluebell and 
the columbine grow more pale, and the lit- 
tle deep blue star-of-Bethlehem opens as if 
it were the cachet with which every garden 
should be signed and sealed in memory of 
that spot of the East where not only the 
first gardens grew, but.the gardens most 
sacred of all. 

Gardens have always played a great part 
in all our dramas and romances. In Romeo 
and Juliet you see the heavy-headed flowers 
hanging in the moonlight; much of the ac- 
tion of Twelfth Night goes on in Olivia’s gar- 
den; of Much Ado about Nothing in Leonato’s 
garden; and we have a Venetian garden in 
the Merchant of Venice, and lessons in Sicil- 
ian gardening in the Winter’s Tale. What 
one poet did, all the others did, and the 
novel of modern days would be missing its 
opportunity to make much of the luxury 
of life that did not give us a garden scene. 
For a garden is the out-door home, where 
nature makes roofs and walls, hangings and 
pictures, where sunshine and birds and flow- 
ers are not guests, but members of the fam- 
ily, and health is wooed to come, and being 
there, to stay. Wherever there is a garden, 
one thinks of it as peopled by lovers, by 
pleasant gray-haired people sitting in the 
sun, by happy laughing children with their 
pets and plays. Those of us who have a 
garden count the days before we can stay 
there hours together, book in hand, without 
injury; those of us who have none long for 
the time to come when we can walk in our 
own paths, pluck the grapes of our own 








. 
vines, and the roses of our own trees; we 
are only too sure that there are few things 
better in life than the possession and culti- 
vation of a garden; and we all remember 
reading the old prophet’s words when the 
Lord promises to turn the wilderness into 
a garden with pools and streams and trees 
for the suffering, as if it were the last, best, 
greatest blessing that could be given: 
“When the poor and needy seek water, and 
there is none, and their tongue faileth for 
thirst, 1 the Lord will hear them, I the God 
of Israel will not forsake them. I will open 
rivers in high places, and fountains in the 
midst of the valleys: I will make the wil- 
derness a pool of water, and the dry land 
springs of water. I will plant in the wil- 
derness the cedar, the shittah-tree, and the 
myrtle, and the oil-tree; I will set in the 
desert the fir-tree, aud the pine, and the 
box-tree together.” 





THE FRIEND. 
(wee are few things so essential to 
happiness, so convenient and desirable, 
as a friend, to whom we may confide our as- 
pirations, with whom we may take sweet 
counsel, who will not ridicule our little van- 
ities behind our back, who will flatter us 
enough for encouragement, but not enough 
for injury—a friend who believes in us and 
understands us. Perhaps this species is 
rare. Somebody has finely remarked, “ All 
that can be said of friendship is like botany 
to flowers.” We may point out the calyx, 
describe the corolla, count the stamens and 
pistils; but as all this is but the skeleton of 
the blossom, will giveno idea of its exquisite 
shape and effect, its grace, the woudrous 
tints and texture of a single petal, the rich 
charm of its perfume, so no words are com- 
prehensive enough to portray the friend, who 
is a kind of second self, whose interests and 
happiness are one with ours, who never rubs 
us the wrong way, who, even ifobliged to find 
fault with us, does it with such gracious- 
ness that it is sweeter than another’s praise ; 
who softens the harshness of others by the 
warmth of his admiration. Each of us has 
friends, to be sure, or people whom we dig- 
nify by that name, who exchange visits, 
gifts, letters, and compliments with us; who 
talk gossip with us, consult us upon their 
spring clothes, confide to us, with more or 
less truth, the amount of their “ allowance,” 
the cost of their “things”; who have the 
same acquaintances, meet us at the same 
houses, and read the same books that we do; 
whose affection, however, is only skin-deep, 
and not in any degree stronger or better 
than that which they entertain for others 
whom they criticise and laugh at with us; 
friends who are not altogether gratified by 
our snecesses nor sorry at our failures, who 
through familiarity know the weak point in 
our armor, and take advantage of their 
knowledge at times; friends who do not 
scruple to assure us, in the canse of truth, 
that our Carlo Dolce is not an original, that 
our Persian rug was woven in American 
looms, that our Satsuma ware is an imitation, 
and never saw a province of Japan; friends 
who take it for granted that we yearn to 
know our valued Kioto tea-pot is only 
a Yankee reproduction. “ Friends,” says 
some one, “are like melons; you must try 
a hundred before finding a good one.” But 
who is not willing to try ten hundred if he 
may only find one eventually, and not al- 
ways be put off by a counterfeit? And per- 
haps the difficulty in finding one is due more 
than we suspect to the fact, as ALPHONSE 
KARR says, “that every one is anxious to 
have a friend, without taking any particular 
pains to be one himself.” 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own CorresronpDeEnt. | 


4 goer mento has become so very popular a 

parlor amusement at fashionable receptions 
in the large cities that perhaps some of the old- 
time accessories of tea-making which have been 
revived in Washington may prove of interest to 
readers of the Bazar. 

Justice and Mrs. Field remained at their res- 
idence in Washington until May 30, then went 
to California, and will soon visit Japan. She 
kept up her Monday receptions in an informal 
way throughout the spring, and toward the last 
these became so sociable that she had the tea 
table, at which she presided, set in a dainty cor- 
ner of the cheerful reception-room, whose south- 
ern windows look on the garden, instead of in 
the large dining-room, which she had used for 
refreshments at her crowded receptions during 
the gay season. The walls on either side this 
tea table were suitably decorated, a Japanese pa- 
per screen forming a temporary wainscoting, and 
above it were fans, panels, and other ornaments 
brought from the tea-growing nations—China 
and Japan. On the table were very fine china 
and silver, and beside it a guéridon dating back 
to the reign of Queen Anne. This was sent Mrs, 
Field by an English gentleman whom she met in 
her travels in Europe, and who has since sent 
her many antiques from his old homestead in 
England. 





This guéridon is a box of fine satin-wood, sup- 
ported by a permanent standard, bringing it to a 
level of a tea table of the ordinary height. The 
box is lined with red plush, and bas compart- 
ments lined with zinc for the tea leaves on one 
side, and one for the sugar on the other, while 
in the centre room is left for the tea-pot, amid 
plush linings, which can be set in*this warm 
place after the tea is made, and the lid of the 
box is then shut down to keep the tea hot, thus 
serving the purpose of a “ tea cozy.” 

Tea cozies, by-the-way, have long been out of 
general use in this country, though they have 
been common enough in England. 

Mrs. Ogle Tayloe, of Washington, who has lived 
there in the same house over half a century, had 
one on her tea table in the parlor one evening, 
and said she did not expect any one present ex- 
cept Mr. Corcoran to know what it was, as no 
other was old enough. It was made of bright- 
colored patch-work, wadded and lined with gay- 
colored silk. It was hood-shaped, and fitted 
loosely over the large solid silver tea - pot which 
Mrs. Tayloe used, until she became an invalid, 
to make tea in her parlor every evening at 
half past eight o’clock. All visitors were made 
welcome to this and the variety of choice cakes 
served at the same time. Her house, fronting 
Lafayette Square, on the east side of that park, 
was built by her husband, Benjamin Ogle Tayloe, 
near the close of John Quincy Adams’s adminis- 
tration, and has never been occupied by any save 
his own family. His father, Colonel John Tay- 
loe, of Mount Airy, Virginia, was an intimate 
friend of General Washington. Mr. B. Ogle Tay- 
loe was educated at Oxford, England, and enter- 
tained in his house every distinguished person, 
native and foreign, who visited Washington city 
from about 1828 to the breaking out of the civil 
war. While his father lived he did the same in 
the old Octagon house, which was built in 1800, 

Apropos of antiques, it may be mentioned that 
Mrs. Sanders Irving, whose husband is a nephew 
of Washington Irving, has in the parlor of her 
Washington home a pair of steeple-topped bur- 
nished brass andirons which were used while he was 
Postmaster-General by her grandfather, Gideon 
Granger. When he left Washington in 1814 he 
carried these to his home in the State of New 
York, where they remained for over sixty years, 
when Mrs. Irving brought them to her house, 
then just completed, in Washington. Gideon 
Granger was appointed Postmaster-General by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1801, re-appointed by him in 
1805, and again re-appointed by President Madi- 
son in 1809, and so served continuously from 
1801 to 1814. 

It is rarely indeed that any lady marries the 
kind of man either in appearance or in disposi- 
tion and mental endowments which she adopted 
as her ideal in childhood or girlhood. The mar- 
riage of Miss Swearingen, the sister of the wife of 
Justice Field, of the United States Supreme Court, 
was, however, in some respects an exception to 
this rule, Colonel Condit Smith, whom she mar- 
ried at Justice Field’s residence on May 15, in 
physical proportions corresponding to the ideal 
hero of her childhood. Once, when quite a little 
girl, she met General Winfield Scott while travel- 
ling, and was so struck with his fine appearance 
and size that she exclaimed, “If ever I marry, I 
want a husband as big as General Scott.’ Col- 
onel Smith is quite as tall as General Scott, but 
not yet so stout. He too has served with dis- 
tinction in the army, but he retired after the last 
war was over. Miss Swearingen had also said that 
she would not wear, if ever she married, the con- 
ventional white bridal robe and veil. In lieu 
thereof she wore a rich gros grain silk having 
the faintest possible tinge of pale amber color, 
and a sheen as delicate as the white bloom on a 
plum. It was as if a ray of winter morning sun- 
shine on a frosted pane of glass had been caught 
and made permanent in the meshes of the silk. 
The garniture across the front was a deep fall of 
appliqué embroidery the same shade as the dress, 
and across the train at the back was “ resurrec- 
tion” or “church” lace, which had been present- 
ed to her some time before, and never used by 
her till then. Diamonds fastened the lace which 
finished the V-shaped neck, and lace pins set with 
diamonds caught to her hair the shawl-shaped old 
thread lace—an heirloom in her family—which 
was arranged over her head as the Spanish ladies 
wear a mantilla, These diamonds and other or- 
naments of the same precious stones were the 
gift of Governor and Mrs. Leland Stanford, while 
the enormous solitaire diamond ear-drops she 
wore were one of the very wealthy bridegroom’s 
gifts. 

No subject appears to possess more vital inter- 
est for Mr. George Bancroft than questions of 
constitutional law, and he discusses them, by 
whomsoever suggested, with great eagerness. He 
said lately to a lady, who had repeated to him 
the views as to the intention of the Constitution 
on a given point expressed by certain modern 
statesmen, that if he were a younger man he 
would devote himself exclusively to the study of 
constitutional law, and the endeavor to elucidate 
the real meaning the framers of the Constitution 
had in preparing it. 

Mr. Kingsley, Secretary Chandler’s brother-in- 
law, who has been appointed one of the Board of 
Visitors to Annapolis, is the survivor of a once 
large family, in which sudden deaths, many of 
them of a tragic character, have been the rule. 
Out of nine who have died, not one was ill an en- 
tire week before death. One of the parents was 
killed by an accident, and the other dropped dead 
of heart-disease without a moment’s warning. 
Four of the children died within a few days of 
scarlet fever, two others were burned to death on 
the steamer Henry Clay, and another was thrown 
from a carriage and killed. 

An ex-American minister to St. Petersburg, 
when congratulated on being appointed elsewhere, 
said it was indeed a subject for congratulation, 
as he had nothing to do in the Russian capital 
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but bury the royal family, and look after a few 
Jews. It so chanced that while he was in St. 
Petersburg three of the royal family died, and 
other high dignitaries also, for each of whom our 
minister, his family and servants, horses and car- 
riage, had to wear mourning. This was very cost- 
ly as well as depressing to the spirits. For a cer- 
tain length of time his wife and daughters could 
wear only black flannel, then they wore black 
cashmere, then silk, all of which was prescribed 
by a court circular. 

Mr. Harvey Watterson, the father of the editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, and an ex-Rep- 
resentative in Congress from Tennessee, is con- 
sidered to resemble ex-Senator Simon Cameron 
so strongly that he is frequently addressed by 
friends of the latter under the impression that he 
is Mr.Cameron. A gentleman so accosted him 
not long ago. His wife says that twenty years 
ago they were so much alike that across the street 
even she could not tell them apart. 

Professor Baird, the director of the Smithsoni- 
an Institution, and the president of the Fish Com- 
mission, while he rarely fails to recognize a spe- 
cies of fish or any scientific specimen on sight, 
and is able at once to give the most accurate in- 
formation about such, will often be at a loss to 
call his best-known acquaintances by name when 
he meets them casually. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
COACHING TOILETTES. 


PX\HE annual parade of the Coaching Club is 
one of the prettiest shows of the spring in 
New York. The gentlemen drivers wear the 
club uniform of dark green coats with drab trou- 
sers and tall light hats, and the ladies are attired 
in pretty reception toilettes, in which they are to 
attend the club dinner after the drive. This year 
white, écru, and strawberry dresses were most 
used, and the materials were silk, nuns’ veiling, 
and foulard. Laces for flounces, for full drapery 
of over-skirts, and for trimming the basque were 
on almost every dress. There were fewer strik- 
ing toilettes than are usually seen, as the dresses 
were of delicate colors, with sometimes velvet of 
very decided tone to give character to the whole. 
Thus a cream white foulard dress had broad 
sapphire blue velvet bands on the kilt-pleated 
skirt, with velvet collar, vest, and cuffs. An 
écru wool dress with brown dots and lace trim- 
ming had the basque of olive brown velvet. An 
ottoman silk of pale strawberry shades was 
trimmed with écru lace and velvet. The flower- 
ed India foulards and the dull blue 
dresses were among the prettiest seen. The bon- 
nets were, with few exceptions, small capotes of 
colored or white straw trimmed with the velvet 
and lace used on the dress, and some small flow- 
ers. White net mask veils were worn with these 
bonnets. For other coaching excursions there 
are effective dresses of cream white wool—twilled 
flannel or camel's-hair—made up with the tapes- 
try figured wools that are now woven in large de- 
signs of fruits and flowers, and even with small 
Watteau figures and bits of landscape. Only 
one or two strips of this design are needed for 
a white wool dress, and these are bought sepa- 
rately woven across the breadth of double-fold 
wool; a single stripe of the figures half a yard 
deep is placed across the lower part of the front 
and sides of the skirt,or else it is draped in 
wrinkles as a tablier, though this plan is objec- 
tionable, as it breaks the figures too much; the 
basque, upper drapery, and back of the dress are 
then of the plain white wool, with perhaps a re- 
lief of velvet about the neck and wrists. There 
are also dark Oriental mixtures of silk and wool 
in Persian designs for draperies of black and 
dark-colored wool and silk dresses for driving. 
The plaid and block patterns of nuns’ veiling in 
the French combinations of color instead of in 
Scotch tartans are also made up in these gay toi- 
lettes, and there are copper-colored wool dresses 
with gay Persian designs stamped on the pleated 
flounces, the over-dress, corsage, and vest. 


electric 


INDIA FOULARDS, TUSSORE SILKS, ETC. 


Ecru and cream tints are seen in the new India 
foulards, which are finer and softer than French 
foulard silks. These cream grounds have large 
rings, singly or interlinked, of dark brown, green, 
red, or blue for their stylish design, or they are 
strewn over with small fruits, berries, cherries, 
damsons, or else they have nut patterns, showing 
almonds or filberts; but the flower designs, 
though not new, are by no means given up. One 
of the favorite trimmings for these is open-work- 
ed écru embroidery either on muslin or pongee, 
placed plainly as a transparent over dark satin 
across the lower part of the front and side 
breadths of the skirt. This is handsome over 
dark brown satin (Surah satin will answer), while 
the drapery above and all the rest of the dress is 
of éeru foulard with large brown rings. The vest 
is of the dark satin pleated and strapped with 
embroidered écru bands, and the collar and sleeve 
trimmings are similar, Dark garnet and bottle 
green satin Surah are used in the same way, but 
blue is considered less effective. The plain Tus- 
sore silks, which are really very fine light India 
pongees, in their natural écru shades are in as 
great favor for cool summer dresses as when they 
were first used here six or seven years ago. 
These are now given a relief of very dark velvet, 
and are also draped with quaintly colored em- 
broidered India goods, 


NOVEL TRIMMINGS, 


For these India fabrics and for the new batistes 
and linos there are some novel trimmings of 
twine, India cottons, linen, and leather that seem 
of rather incongruous materials, but are so effect- 
ive that lovers of novelty are using them on sea- 
side and country dresses, For instance, there 
are écru linen galloons or braid an inch wide 
with stitching or embroidered figures done in In- 








dia red and indigo blue cotton, or else there are 
oval medallions of leather basket-work set on 
buff linen bands, and the edges are wrought with 
red and blue. White linen scalloped borders 
have beautiful Persian designs stitched in bright 
red and blue, and wrought with gold threads. 
Then there are bands of printed cotton satteen 
with Turkey red or indigo blue grounds, with 
quaint Eastern designs stamped upon them, and 
rows of silk cords are stitehed upon this back- 
ground ; these trim the delicate buff Tussore 
silks, although made on cotton ground. Twine 
trimmings are also shown, making a lace-like 
edge for galloons of blue, red, or écru linen, or 
else the twine forms a basket-woven galloon with 
dark red or blue threads in it. There are many 
new écru embroideries showing open designs and 
two scalloped edges, with a galloon in the middle 
made of cords or of twine, through which is 
passed black or dark velvet ribbon. All these 
trimmings are used in connection with some very 
dark fabric on the pale silks, either satin under- 
neath as a transparent, or else velvet on the out- 
side as relief ; the lighter silks, however, whether 
Tussore or foulard, are now used of a single kind 
for the entire dress, in preference to the figured 
foulard for one part and plain foulard for an- 
other. 
NEW APRON OVER-SKIRTS, ETC. 


Some of the new apron over-skirts on French 
dresses are made entirely without gores, the five 
breadths of which they are composed being 
straight—not sloped—and they are thus as full 
at the top as at the bottom, in order to give the 
appearance of large hips and voluminous dra- 
peries. Indeed, some of these over-skirts have 
the upper parts lined throughout to give them 
greater size, though this lining is of some soft 
stuff instead of the crinoline lawns. The top 
of the over-skirt is gathered in two rows and 
sewed to the foundation skirt just below the 
belt, instead of being gathered to the belt with 
the lower skirt. Below this the drapery is most 
irregular, being sometimes caught back and un- 
der to make the vertugadin puffed effect, while 
in other cases the three front breaths are laid in 
curved or horizontal folds, and fastened in place 
by stitches taken in the lengthwise seams attach- 
ing them to the foundation skirt. A Supplement 
pattern of a full over-skirt is given in Bazar 
No. 14, Vol. XVI. 

There is no prettier or less expensive finish to 
kilt- pleatings than a group of tucks near the 
foot, and these are now used alike on silk and 
wool dresses, such as foulards, albatross cloth, 
ete., and even on the better changeable silks and 
For a single kilt - pleating covering 
the whole skirt below the short apron drapery it 
is only necessary to allow six inches of length to 
each breadth when cutting them, and this is tak- 
en up in a hem and two tucks. When the ma- 
terial is soft wool these tucks should be done by 
hand, but machine-stitching is used for thicker 
The wide breadth of double-fold wool 
goods that now forms the drapery of the back 
should have similar tucks across it at the bot- 
tom. 


ottomans, 


goods, 


CORSETS, 


Two kinds of corsets are now found in fash- 
ionable shops. Modistes who follow French 
fashions commend the low, short, pliable corsets 
that give a drooping bust, and follow the outlines 
of the figure without undue pressure or tight la- 
cing. Atthelarge furnishing houses there are also 
seen corsets in what is called the English styles, 
that have the bust gores cut high to push up the 
flesh, and are very long on the hips to give the 
effect of a slight figure with long waist. For 
stout figures the best corsets are short above to 
let the bust droop, and are long on the hips. Cor- 
sets of the English cotton satteens in delicate 
colors of pink, blue, or cream are now much used. 
The ventilating corsets made partly of open net 
are liked for midsummer wear. The spoon- 
shaped steels for the front of corsets are now 
made very broad below, and are liked for stout 
figures. The Helix corsets, instead of being fit- 
ted with bones, have coiled wires in casings that 
do not break or double up, as they are not affect- 
ed by heat or moisture. 


BUSTLES, SHOULDER-STRAPS, ETC. 


The most fashionable modistes depend princi- 
pally on the drapery of the dress itself for giving 
the very large tournures which are now in vogue. 
There are, however, many who do not understand 
arranging these intricate draperies, and there are 
flat figures that need a small bustle in addition to 
any dress, no matter how full. For these slight 
figures the newest bustles are made of eight nar- 
row frills of barred muslin or hair-cloth very fully 
pleated on a V-shaped foundation piece of the 
same muslin, that is curved into shape by strings 
tied across it—not by the objectionable bones or 
steel hoops. If anything more is needed, one or 
two steels are put in casings across the back 
breadths of the dress skirt. There is also what 
is called a bustle skirt, combining a tournure and 
petticoat in one, and this when trimmed across 
the foot with flounces is worn by stout ladies, and 
made to serve as the only skirt. This has some 
hoops across the back that stop on the sides, 
and there are one or two muslin flounces around 
the foot; tapes attached to the sides are tied un- 
derneath the hoops to give them the desired 
curve. Another skirt that gives good size, dis- 
penses with hoops, and may be easily made at 
home, and laundried there at small cost, is also 
a bustle skirt made of corded muslin. The mus- 
lin with the cords in bars takes the starch best, 
but that with the cords in stripes will do very 
well, These skirts are about two yards and an 
eighth in width at the foot, with the front and 
side gores slightly sloped to the top, and the back 
breadth sloped up the middle, thus cutting it in 
two pieces to make a shapely foundation for 
flounces that are placed across it. There are five 
of these flounces that cover it from a few inches 





below the belt to the foot, and the lowest flounce 
goes around the skirt. These gathered flounces 
are very full; and after being stiffly starched they 
are worn “ rough-dried”—that is, without ironing. 
Instead of a straight belt they have a French 
waistband shaped to a point in front, and made 
quite large, with a drawing-string in the top. 
Such skirts can be bought in the shops for $1, 
and can probably be made at home at even less 
expense. The hair pads or cushion bustles are 
still put inside of dress skirts, but are objected 
to on account of their warmth. A pleating of 
very stiff barred crinoline is a better arrangement, 
and may be attached to the belt of each dress. 

Shoulder-straps similar to gentlemen’s suspend- 
ers are furnished to hold up heavily trimmed 
dress skirts, and keep them in their proper place 
just below the waist line. These may be merely 
elastic ribbons sewed permanently to the skirt 
back to be passed over the shoulders and hooked 
or buttoned to the belt in front. There are also 
separate suspenders that may be attached to any 
dress by the hooks that finish each end. These 
straps transfer the weight of the dress from the 
hips to the shoulders, and the wearer must decide 
for herself where she can best endure this weight. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Long silk gloves that are worn out at the tips 
of the fingers may be made into stylish mitts by 
cutting off the fingers entirely, and also half of 
the thumb. The top is then hemmed neatly, or 
else button-hole stitched around. 

To keep kid shoes from cracking apply glycer- 
ine very lightly by rubbing on with a bit of flan- 
nel before applying any of the patent dressings 
used to give gloss to the kid. 

Gauze Balbriggan stockings of very light qual- 
ity are worn inside colored silk stockings to pro- 
tect the skin when the color rubs off, to prevent 
the unpleasant “ creepy” feeling, and also to keep 
the fine stockings from being stained by perspira- 
tion. 

When there are two or three sets of narrow 
ribbon strings to bonnets, each set should be tied 
separately in order to make loose-looking loops, 
and keep them from matting together. 

Worth’s newest sleeves have but one seam— 
that outside the arm. Coat sleeves, in order to 
be stylish, must now be fitted as closely as pos- 
sible. 

Scotch plaid twilled silk is again used in bias 
searfs for neck-ties to brighten up dark dresses. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLr, & Co. ; 
Lorp & TayLtor; James McCreery & Co.; and 
Tuomson, Lanepon, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


TWENTY-FIVE thousand dollars have been giv- 
en for a Widows’ Home in Washington by Mrs. 
ELIZABETH STONE. 

—Madame Mopseska and her husband, the 
Count Bozenta, will pass the coming season at 
the National Yellowstone Park. 

—Ex-Governor HENDRICKS amuses himself at 
his home in Indianapolis with a pet white mouse, 
with which he made acquaintance during his ill- 
ness, and which is named for Oscar WILDE. 

—On Decoration-day Mrs. JuLIA Warp Howe 
read a poem before the Soldiers’ Club and the 
Students of Wellesley College. 

—The bust of LonereLLow in Westminster 
Abbey is to be placed between the tombs of 
CHAUCER and DrYDEN. 

—It is said that the idea of the Harvard Annex 
originated with Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
of Cambridge, through anxiety concerning the 
education of their own daughters. Its name 
was given in jest by a Cambridge lady of cutting 
speech. Professor GREENOUGH offered the idea 
mental hospitality at once. 

—‘‘A rainbow wedding,’ where the bride- 
maids in couples will wear India silks in pris- 
matic colors, is the sweetest thing out, and will 
be celebrated in June by the daughter of Gener- 
al Buckner, of Louisville, Kentucky, and Mr. 
BELKNAP. 

—Mrs. GRESHAM, the wife of the Postmaster- 
General, is thirty-two, has large hazel eyes and 
silky lashes, a skin like a peach, and blonde 
hair; she is short and slender. 

—An eminent literary lady was lately heard at 
a dinner party inveighing loudly against the prac- 
tice of vivisection, who nevertheless ate with 
relish oysters wrenched alive from their shells, 
cod crimped while alive, lobsters boiled alive, 
lamb and chicken bled to death, and Strasburg 
pie made from the livers of geese baked to death 
before an under-ground fire. Her dress was 
trimmed with humming-birds, and the cloak in 
which she came was made of the skins of seals 
flayed alive. 

—It is idle to say that the average of life is 
not lengthening when we have occasion to report 
so miuny centenarians, the last being Dinan 
JONEKEN, a squaw living on the reservation six 
miles from Syracuse, New York. 

—Mrs. ROEBLING is one of those who make 
the rest of her sex proud of being women. 

—President ARTHUR passes the summer at the 
Soldiers’ Home, as several of his predecessors 
have done. 

—The last letter, it is believed, which THomas 
JEFFERSON ever wrote has come to light in an 
old family Bible in Baltimore. It was written in 
1826 to Mayor WEIGHTMAN, of Washington, de- 
clining an invitation to Fourth-of-July exercises 
in that city on account of illness. 

—The novel gift of a cranberry patch, which 
threatens to be worth twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, has been bestowed upon Williams College 
by Joun Z. Goopricn, of Stockbridge, Massu- 
chusetts. 

—Henry D. McDanisgzs, the present Govern- 
or of Georgia, is a bad stammerer, and can not 
talk. His predecessor, ALEXANDER H. Stx- 
PHENS, could not walk. 

—Lovis JENNINGS says BEACONSFIELD would 
never have liked such a modest flower as the 
primrose. If it is the yellow primrose to which 
he refers, it is certainly showy enough. 

—It is reported that Senator Jones, of Nevada, 
made his fortune by lending two thousand dol- 
lars to an associate in his mining cump named 
Haxwoop, who had owned a claim on the 











mountain-side which did not pan out well, Hay- 
woop promising that when he struck, Jones 
should have a quarter interest. A month after- 
ward Haywoopb struck the richest mine in the 
world, and sold it, later, for five million dollars, 
Miss Haywoop eventually became Mrs. Jones 

—A Bulgarian, Ivan N. MARTINCHEFF, who 
has studied three years at Oberlin, two in Yale 
Theological Seminary, and two in the New York 
Medical College, is going home, having been or- 
dained to the Congregational ministry, to or- 
ganize a church in the city of Sophia, 

—Mr. Wuirtier will hold his summer vaca- 
tion at Holderness, New Hampshire. It is said 
that young people send him their verses with 
the cool request that he will attend to their pub- 
lication and remit the proceeds. They do not 
even offer a commission. A school-house has 
just been named for him in Denver 

—A missionary paper has been edited in Luck- 
now, India, under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church, by Rev. James Mup@e during his ten 
years’ stay in that place. 

—The English nurse who takes care of Mr, 
ALCOTT once had Dickens for a patient. 

—The sixty-fourth birthday of Queen Victo- 
RIA was celebrated by eighty members of the 
British Charitable Society at Young’s Hotel in 
Boston. 

—Judge Ritcuie, of Baltimore, having sixteen 
beautiful daughters, only one of whom is mar- 
ried, somebody suggests that it is what the 
French would call an embarrassment of RITcHt1Es. 

—Madame Drovet, who for forty years has 
eopied every work of Vicror HuGo’s, in order 
that the risk of its being lost at the printer's 
should not be encountered, and who has written 
a diary about the great man, taking Boswe. as 
her model, has lately died in Paris. She was at 
one time a tine actress, aud was HuGo’s house- 
keeper for years. 

—A niece of Ropert Burns, Miss AGNES 
3ROWN Beaa, died lately at the Bridge House, 
Ayr, Scotland, aged eighty-three, aud leaving a 
younger sister. 

—The late Dr. Witutam CHAmBeErs, founder 
of Chambers’s Journal, begin life as a booksell- 
er’s apprentice, and in his first venture at print- 
ing was obliged to eke out his scanty supply of 
type by letters cut from wood with his own hand. 
He declined knighthood, but accepted honorary 
degrees from the leading Scotch universities, 
He was a benefactor to his native place, and in- 
terested in prison reform. 

—If Cardinal MANNING attends the Queen's 
levee this season, as it is said he will do, his 
health allowing, it will be the first instance in 
some centuries of a Catholic bishop going to 
court 

—THomas Harpy, the novelist, was an archi- 
tect until the success of his writing diverted his 
career. Many of his heroes are architects. 

fhe Prince of Wales’s children use the tri- 
eycle in the grounds of Sandringham, and the 
Vicar of Wolmar and his wife have been met 
skimming along on the coust road near Deal 
upon this vehicle. Young Paut BurLer, the 
General’s son, and his friend Mr. FARRINGTON, 
are making the tour of the British Islands on a 
double bicycle. 

—The superintending of Lafayette Square, in 
the Crescent City, has been accepted by the 
wife of Major E. A. Burke, of the New Orleans 
Times Democrat. 

—Harttie Hutcuinson, a girl of ten, is the 
presiding genius of a Texas telegraph office, and 
a girl of fifteen has charge of seven important 
switches on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St, 
Paul Railway. Are these girls of the period ? 

—Epwin Booru says he never saw a better 
actor than SOWNENTHAL, the German player, 
who was the first to move him to tears, 

When Mrs. Astor, wife of the American 
Minister at Rome, who is only twenty-three, and 
very beautiful, was presented at court, it is said 
that the Queen was voiceless with admiration. 

—SALVINI's son is to enter the Italian army 
by the Italian species of conscription, 

—Sir JuLes Benepict thinks that Partr has 
arivalin ALBANI. Patti knows fifty operas. 

—Probably the first woman ever occupying 
the position of national bank president is Mrs. 
Louisa B. STEPHENS, who has been elected to 
succeed her late husband, Mr. R. D. STEPHENS, 
as president of the First National Bank of Mar- 
ion, Lowa. 

—Shortly since a dingy bit of painting was 
sold for a trifle to a cabinet-maker at a sale of 
old household effects in Gloucester, England. 
A priest bought it of the cabinet-maker for 
about thirty-five dollars, had it cleaned and re- 
stored, and sold it for thirty-five hundred dol- 
lars to a well-known London dealer, it proving 
to be a genuine BorriceLLi—a portrait of St. 
JEROME. 

—Rev. Ropert Coiiyer, of New York, is go- 
ing abroad this summer “to lie among the hea- 
ther, hear the larks sing, and drink at old wells, 
and eat oat-bread and milk, and tumble in famil- 
iar rivers, and hunt up old cronies,’ he says, 
“and toddle through some woods between an 
old abbey and an old tower, where he used to 
go a-courting.”’ 

—The second prize at the recent exhibition of 
paintings held to celebrate the centennial of the 
Academy of Fine Arts in the city of Mexico was 
conferred upon Senorita ELENA BARREIRO FELEX 
PaRRA, @ Mexican artist studying in Europe hay- 
ing carried off the first prize. 

—The Due de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia is to 
be nominated as president by the Paris Jockey 
Club, which in its half-century of life has had 
but four presidents, Lord Henry Seymour, 
Prince de la Moskowe, Count ACHILLE DeLa- 
MARRE, and the Marquis de Gontaut-Biron. 

President AkTHUR is said by a brother 
angler to be an enthusiastic lover of beautiful 
scenery, gentle as a woman, impressible as a 
child, companionable and courteous. 

—The successor of Sir GeorGe Jessex, Chief 
Justice Brert, is a great oarsman. 

—A large number of Italian titles have been 
bought with money. Since 1848 the Duke of 
Lucca made any one a count who would pay for 
it; a hundred dollars would buy any title in 
Fiesole twenty years ago; anybody could buy a 
dukedom in Naples; and a papal dukedom can 
now be had for twenty thousand dollars. Ca- 
vour, who despised titles, thought their sale 
would cheapen them, and fill the public treasury, 
aud he brought forward a bill making the price 
of a count’s title two thousand dollars. There 
are only three hundred and sixteen families in 
Sicily every member of which is a prince, An 
American minister once had all his servants 
there impecuuious marquises, for the fuu of it. 
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Fig. 1.—Cuina Bettows.—[See Fig. 3, 
Page 389.]—From the South Kensington 


Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 
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Mirror Frawe.—From the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art 
Needle-Work. 
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Tape Screen.—From the South Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-Work. 





Fig. 2.—Cutna Bettows.—From the 
South Kensington Royal School of 
Art Needle-Work. 




















Table Screen. 


Screens are much used in England for shading one’s eyes and 
book from the light of the lamp when reading. The present ex- 
ample, like the mirror frame, is worked in the finest crewels and 
stitches on dark green satin, and the wood mounting is stained 
dark green to correspond. The iris flowers are interpreted in 
violets, purples, grays, and whites, some blossoms being more 
red-purple than others, and some being in yellows. The leaves, in 
fine close rows of stem stitch, are in soft gray-greens of medium 





and dark shades, with here and there a leaf in yellower green. The 


stems are greenish-yellow, and the flowers are worked in feather 
stitch, 


Mirror Frame. 

Tuts is worked on cream-colored satin sheeting, or finest gray 
satteen, in the very finest split crewels, and in the most dainty 
coloring. Carnations, dark red; roses, pale pink ; peonies, red ; 
the small blossoms yellow and blue; leaves and tendrils in greens ; 
but these colors are to be chosen and blended with consummate 





taste, in order that the result may come up to the required stand- 
ard of beauty, and lead the eye away from the reflection in the 
mirror to the frame that encompasses it. The stitches are the 
finest and smallest that can be made, and the whole thing will 
be found very effective. 


China Bellows.—Figs. 1-3. 


Turse pretty things are so rapidly puffing themselves into favor, 
and affording the mistress of the house such a dainty method of 
dusting her priceless, high-priced, valuable and invaluable bric-a- 
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brac, that we present our readers with two more patterns of them, accompanied by working designs. | traneous matter. Again, it is idle to devote the first page of a letter to trivial excuses for not having 
Work the tiger-lily pattern, Fig. 1, in orange-brown, yellow, and gold thread, with dark green leaves | written sooner, when no particular reason existed why a still longer delay in writing might not have 
and brown stems, all this thrown up on rich dark brown satin. The pattern can be worked either | been allowed to elapse, if it suited the convenience of the writer. Of course, when a letter r« quires 
in outline or solid, according to the temperament and diligence of the worker; if the latter be | an immediate answer, it is then a matter of politeness to give the reason for the omission, but this 
preferred, silks should be chosen; they give a better effect. A working pattern is given in Fig. 3. | should be explained without cireumlocution, and other matters should at once be referred to.. A want 
What may be the botanical title of the shrub conventionalized in the bellows Fig. 2 we are unable | of punctuation in a letter will often cause a sentence or paragraph to be misunderstood, and made t 
to say; but the point is immaterial; “ Love-in-a-mist” will do as well as any. The design is most convey the reverse of what was intended. Notes of interrogation should not be omitted from a 
safely worked in conventional coloring, such as shades of electric blue on dark blue velvet, with | letter when questions are asked, though many consider it a waste of time to make use of them. 
high lights and feathery spikes in white floss silk, It is always worked solid, the crescents in | Notes of exclamation, when required, materially assist the clearer understanding « 
satin stitch, the leaves in stem stitch, 


of a passage which 
without them might have a vague meaning. It is not the fashion in these days to apie one’s self 
of writing a stupid letter, a dull letter, or an uninteresting letter; one’s 
friends are only too likely to take one at one’s own valuation and to 
indorse the written verdict, while the solecism of laying the blame of bad 
writing on pens, ink, and paper is confined to the servants’ hall, where 











FASHIONABLE LETTER-WRITING. 




















‘J HERE are many points to be considered in the art of letter-writing, writing materials are perhaps not always of the best quality, and seldom 
i} as it enters largely into the every-day life of most people, and yet ready to hand. In answering a letter it is a great proof of a poor ima- 
after young ladies have left the school-room, and young gentlemen have gination, besides being extremely tedious, when each paragraph of the 
left school or college, they are supposed to be above and beyond requiring letter under treatment is minutely paraphrased. Questions naturally 
instruction on this head, while in reality few have mastered little more than demand answers, and important facts call for comment: but trivial x 
the rudiments. Some are conscious of their deficiencies—painfully so—and marks and observations, perhaps pleasantly put, were never expected to 
to write a letter or even a simple note is to them a trouble and a bore; be returned to their author with poor platitudes attached to them. 

as they get older they take refuge in the fact that they are bad corre- : A postscript was formerly supposed to convey the pith or gist of a lady's 
spondents, and in saying this it serves as an excuse for writing very short letter—a poor compliment, it must be confesse d,to her intelligence e€; it is 
letters, or for not writing at all, while a few with money at command now considered a vulgarism to put P.S. at the bottom of a letter contain- 
communicate by telegrams instead of through the post, and thus avoid the 23 ing the few last words; if something is remembered when the letter is 
necessity of putting peu to paper. There is not a little exeuse for short- concluded that should have been said, it is added without apology. 
comings in the matter of letter-writing on the part of very young people ; 

home letters have probably been their only experience in this branch of 

study, and with facts and affection for a basis, the compositions have not PARIS FASHIONS.—[Frow Ovur Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 
offered much difficulty during school-days. It is when girls are merging 
into womanhood and boys into manhood, even more than in after-years, fig busy imagination of our dressmakers knows no rest. Just at this 
that want of fluency in letter-writing is acutely felt by them. To | moment, after dresses for the races and expositions, it is occupied in 
commence a letter to a comparative stranger, or to a person with lie preparing those for travelling, watering-places, ete., simpler 
whom the writer is but slightly acquainted, on any matter of hee. * evidently, but on this very account exacting a stamp of 
interest, is the first difficulty to be got over. Shall it be Ps originality, not to say eccentricity. As for the elegant 
a letter or a note, written in the first or in the third Pg f toilettes made for the races, they are a mass of em- 


person? This is to many a perplexing question, and a 
yet there need be no doubt on the matter, as there 

is a safe rule for every one’s guidance respecting 
it. In all communications with strangers, or 
almost strangers, it would be correct to write 

in the third person, A very slight acquaint- 


broideries, glittering, light, he avy, ete., brocatelles 
of gold net, and searfs and draperies overload 
ed with gold, or embroidered, The corsages 
are pointed, with the skirts puffed around 


the points, forming a kind of vertugadin. 


A few have crossed draperies, showing 


ance, however, or a faint personal know- a vest which may be as rich as possible. 
ledge, would authorize a letter being Bonnets participate in this con- 
written in the first person, if it were / fusion. Some are almost of rustic 


to be of any length. Notes are prin- 
cipally confined to the briefest of 
communications, as, when they 
are lengthy, the repetition of 
the pronoun “ she” and “ her,” 
“he” and “him,” becomes 
wearisome if not involved, to 
say nothing of the possessive 
pronouns which are frequent- 

ly brought into use, with 
the addition of surnames. 
When it is imperative to 
write in the third person it 

is most desirable to con- 
struct each sentence with 
care and with due regard to 

an extravagant use of pro- 
nouns, and never at any 
time to resort to the vulgar 
expedient of attempting a 


simplicity, and others of extreme 
richness. Among the first we 
will cite moss capotes, trimmed 
with vegetables, apricots, and 
mandarin oranges ; by the 





side of which are seen bon- 
nets _ composed wholly of 
plaited gold galloon 
Charming summer stuffs, 
which will be much worn, 
are glacé taffetas, Surahs, 
and serges, in cheeks or 
narrow stripes. These are 
in exquisite iridescent col- 
ors that remind one of Ve- 
netian glass, and also in 
warm rich tints, such as 
flames of punch, ete. These 
stuffs do not require elab- 
orate trimmings; pinked 


sort of compromise by mak- 
ing the initial letter of the 
writer and of the person writ- 


ruches or flounces, which do 
not produce a heavy effect, 





are much used. Retroussés 


ten to do duty for their respect- below the waist are very ef- 


ive surnames. To frame a note 
without introducing “ compli- 
ments” at its beginning is the re- 
ceived mode of writing one. The 
subject under discussion does not re- 
quire this preliminary introduction, 
and it is best to embody it in the open- 
ing sentence. There are few people 
careless or ignorant enough to lapse from 
the third person into the first in the course 

of a short note; but still it is worth guard- 
ing against. To turn from notes to letters, 
again, it is observable that a cramped style and 
a small Italian handwriting are no longer in 
vogue, and, when seen, appear very much out of 
date. The prevailing style of writing is bold and 
free, the characters very upright, and tall toppling 
“V's” and long-tailed “ g’s” have quite disappeared 
from letters in general; a free use of capitals is also 
indulged in, which gives a dash of originality and spirit 
to a letter when not overdone. Many gentlemen and a 
few ladies affect a literary style of letter-writing ; that is 

to say,a margin is left from three-quarters to an inch on 
the near side of the sheet of paper, which gives rather an 
imposing look to it; but this is only done when the letter is 
almost a note in the matter of length. A strictly business 
habit, adopted for the convenience of being copied by letter 
press, by no means a fashionable one, is to write on the first and 
third pages of a sheet of note-paper, leaving the second and fourth 

pages blank, or to write on the first and fourth pages, leaving the 
other two unwritten upon; but still some few people fall into the 
mistake of doing this under the impression that it is rather fine, 
whereas it is very much the reverse. Some little care should be taken 
in paragraphing a letter to avoid incoherency. Thus a fresh line and a 
sapital should be allowed to each new subject. As much variety is in- 
troduced into the letters of the present day as possible; thus, should a 
sentence or a remark require to be referred to, the eye can at once light 
upon it without re-reading the whole epistle. It used to be an idea that to 
underline words in a letter was “missish” in the extreme, and rather bad 
style than not; but now, if a writer wishes to be very emphatic, or to call par- 
ticular attention to any remark, an additional stroke of the pen is not objected 
to; but it is a liberty not to be taken when writing to those with whom one is 
on ceremony. Another practice of the past which is now happily discarded is 
that of crossing letters. Many people experience a certain difficulty in the choice 
of a conventional term with which to conclude a ceremonious letter, and it must 
be admitted that there is not much variety at command, “ yours truly,” “ yours 


fective for these costumes, as 
the broken lines set off the play 
of light and shade to advantage. 

Chous, with ends, can be set here 
and there in the loopings. 

Dresses for travelling, walking, 


















and country wear are made almost ex 
clusively of wool, plain, striped, or 
checked. A kind of coarse barége, 
which is supple and light, and does not 
rumple, is much used for this purpose. 
The skirt is often simply trimmed on the 
bottom with two or three horizontal folds, a 
plain trimming which is again in vogue, or else 
with one or several flounces extending half-way 
up the skirt. With these can be worn a blouse 
over-skirt and a corsage with small flat basques. 
Sometimes, also, instead of this corsage, a ti¢ht-fit- 
ting casaquin, with a vest and loose sleeves, is worn. 
Another very pretty combination for the country or 
for travelling is a retroussé polonaise, in the W atteau 
style, of plain dark wool, with a skirt of bright Seotch 
plaid. For bonnets there are coarse chiné or plaid straws, 
trimmed to match the dress in color, or else round hats, 
turned up on one side, with a conical crown. The dress is 
completed by high boots and coarse Saxony or Belgian gloves 
without buttons. Although it is far from graceful, the blouse 
polonaise is considerably in vogue, and is convenient for trav- 
elling. It is even made of blue linen trimmed with white lace, 
and also of light vigogne. 
We have already spoken of the popularity of red this season. 
It is used for very elegant toilettes, as well as for sea-side costumes, 
We have seen a dress made of purple Surah, glacé with silver, which 
was trimmed half-way up the skirt with flounces of white Barcelona 
lace, interspersed with red butterfly bows, and furnished on each side 
with large panels edged with a lace shell. A Louis XV. jacket of red 
velvet striped with silver, open in front, and extending in the back to 
form tabs, which fell on the drapery of the skirts, completed the toilette. 
Light Suéde gloves with bouquets of vervain at the wrists, low red slippers, 
and white silk stockings embroidered with red flowers. This color is seen 
in profusion in Scotch plaids. We will cite a simpler toilette than the pre 
ceding, from one of our best houses. With a skirt of large Scotch plaid, of 
cream, old blue, and Bordeaux, was worn a jacket of Bordeaux red cloth, 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade, which opened over a vest of cream 
cloth. This combination was very effective. At the same house we 








/ 







saw a 


very pretty pelisse of very pale vert d’eau cashmere, sprinkled with palm leaves 
sincerely,” “ yours faithfully,” with the addition, perhaps, of the adverb “ very,” in dull tints. Large revers of dark green velvet met at the waist. This gar 
being the principal formulas in use ; and it is on the whole immaterial whether ment was fastened at the waist by a large chou bow, with long ends of gros 


“truly” or “ sincerely” is employed when writing to friends. The affectionate 
expressions addressed to still dearer friends and relations are beside the question, 
and yet many devoted husbands make use of the words “ yours truly” when writing 
to their wives, in preference to any more affectionate phrase. By way of not 
concluding a letter too abruptly, it is usual, before the words “ yours truly,” to 
add one or other of such phrases as these: “ Believe me, dear Mrs. Jones,” or, “I 


green velvet. This trimming was repeated behind. 

We will also describe a very handsome toilette for visiting or carriage wear, 
of oak satin merveilleux, trimmed on the bottom with a puffing of the same 
stuff, surmounted by a flounce of old rose silk, embroidered in open-work, 
The panels and retroussés were of ouk armure, trimmed with a narrow flounce 
embroidered in old rose silk. The corsage of oak armure was pointed at the 


remain, dear Mrs. Jones,” or, “ Believe me, dear Mrs. Jones, with kind regards,” Fig. 3.—Workina Desicn ror waist, with a flounce in large pleats set on all around. A rose embroidery 
and this gives a certain finish and completeness to a letter which would otherwise Cutna Bettows, Fie. 1, Pace edged a vest of satin merveilleux; which came down in a point. The elbow- 
be wanting. 388.—TicEr-Lity Parrern. sleeves were finished with an embroidered rose flounce. This costume was 

A few words as to the actual composition of a letter. It should always be From the South Kensington completed by a capote of seal brown kid, with pompons of seal brown and 
borne in mind that if a letter has a purpose, a reason, or an object for being Royal School of Art Needle- pink feathers. The brim of the bonnet was entirely filled in with rose-buds ; 
written,,this fact should not be lost sight of, or overweighted with a mass of ex- Work. seal brown strings, lined with rose; gray Suéde gloves; mordoré shoes, and 
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seal brown or rose stockings. It will be readily 
comprehended that this dress will serve as a 
type to be made up in simpler and less expensive 
materials, such as plain veilings, silk, linen, ete. 
In conclusion, we will cite a few capotes from 
among the numbers that appear daily; the fan 
capote, of yellow straw, which owes its name to 
the pleated brim that encircles the fan-shaped 
crown; this brim is trimmed with three flounces 
of lace to match, pleated at the top, and mixed 
with a bunch of flowers. Then the elegant ca- 
pote of moss straw, with a round lattice brim of 
the same straw. The cape is likewise latticed, 
with the narrow strings run through it. This 
bonnet may be made very effective when inter- 
laced with narrow ribbons of pretty tints, and 
trimmed with a pinked chou bow. 
EmmMeEtine Raymon. 





Embroidered Toilette Cushion. 
Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 397. 

Tue top of this cushion is covered with wine- 
colored satin, on the centre of which an octago- 
nal piece of old-gold satin, embroidered as shown 
in Fig. 2, is applied. The marguerites are work- 
ed in satin stitch with white silk, with French 
knots in yellow silk for the centres, the forget- 
me-nots are in blue silk, and the leaves and stems 
are in shades of olive. The bird is embroidered 
in feather stitch with silk in shades of bronze 
and yellow. The edge of the applied satin is cov- 
ered with couched dark blue silk sewed down in 
yellow, and this is surrounded by two parallel 
rows of old-gold silk cord, with the space between 
them studded with French knots of silk of the 
same color. The embroidered centre is encircled 
by the border Fig. 8, worked in brown and blue 
silk, two shades of each color. A puff formed by 
gathering a bias strip of wine-colored satin cov- 
ers the edge of the cushion, and this is partly 
veiled by a frill of cream-colored lace, the upper 
edge of which is concealed by a thick silk cord 
finished with loops and tassels at the four corners. 





LOVE IN ASHES. 
By SARAH J. CLARKE. 


“ CANT of nine, and the washing all out,” 

\) mused thrifty Mrs. Chutter as she scrubbed 
the porch. “ Deacon, I'll get you to set the big 
tub down cellar, if you will.” 

“Certain, wife,” responded the deacon from 
his cart in the door-yard, 

“There comes Kendall’s new basket wagon, 
with two women in it,” pursued the lady, wring- 
ing her mop. “Isn’t that the horse that balks ?” 

Being in the critical act of emptying a four- 
gallon bucket of soap, the good man vouchsafed 
no reply. When the jellied mass had quivered 
and splashed into the barrel in waiting he looked 
up just in season to see the gay little pony shy at 
the cart and go tearing down the road. 

“They'll upset! they'll be killed! Run after 
‘em! Do something!” shrieked Mrs. Clutter. 

“Don’t get excited, wife: they’re all right now. 
That girl drives like a man.” 

And picking up his bucket, the moderate deacon 
marched off for a second supply of soap. But 
though the little incident had failed to shake his 
nerves, it did make him oblivious of his wife’s 
wash-tub poised on the landing of the dim stair- 
way, and as a natural consequence he put his 
foot in it. The tub rolled; the deacon swayed 
like a pestle in a mortar; there was a lively suec- 
cession of bumps, followed by a clatter and a 
thud, and deacon, tub, and bucket strewed the 
cellar floor. 

“Adab and Abihu!” ejaculated the fallen 
saint, with sinful energy. 

“What's up, uncle?” cried an anxious voice 
overhead. 

“TIT can tell you what’s down,” was the grim 
response. ‘Come and brace me while I try to 
step.” 

The owner of the voice, a fine-looking youth 
of one-and-twenty, was already groping his way 
among the débris, his aunt in the rear with the 
camphor, 

The deacon’s attempted locomotion resulted in 
a groan, 

“T must have sprained my ankle, Harvey. If 
I'd postponed this tub race till after ’'d been my 
rounds, twould have been better calculation.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t worry about my rounds, un- 
cle. What's the hurry?” 

“My customers expect me to-day, that’s the 
point. I hate masterly to break my word. Now 
there’s the widow Cleaves waiting for me to take 
her ashes, so she can scrub after me with the 
boiling suds, and up at Kendall’s they’re clean 
out of soap.” 

“And not clean without it, eh?” laughed the 
young man. “See here, uncle: since you are 
going to feel so uneasy about disappointing the 
people, why not send me in your stead ?” 

“You, in your fine clothes! I should smile,” 
mumbled Mrs. Chutter, with the stopper of the 
camphor bottle between her teeth. 

“Why can’t my uncie’s mantle fall upon me, 
auntie? I was intending to borrow the frock.” 

“Well, if I do say it, you’ve got the Vance 
common-sense. Some young men of your bring- 
ing up would be ashamed to drive a soap cart.” 

“Humph! Some young men would be fools,” 
said the deacon, with warmth. ‘“ Nobody has 
any call to be ashamed to deliver such soap as I 
make. If you've a mind to run the team to-day, 
Harvey, I shall be obleeged to you.” 

Fifteen minutes later the worthy deacon was 
extending his aching length upon the sitting- 
room lounge, and gazing through the open win- 
dow after his youthful proxy, who, duly initiated 
into the mysteries of the calling, was driving 
away in the big blue cart. Behind jounced and 
creaked an empty ash-bin, flanked by two covered 
barrels of soap; but the swinging seat was clean 





and comfortable, commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country. 

A half-mile and more the road wound through 
his uncle’s fertile acres, for Deacon Chutter was 
withal a farmer. Farming, indeed, was his chief 
vocation, soap-boiling being an accessory venture 
growing out of sundry extensive experiments in 
the use of leached ashes as a fertilizer. It was 
one of those tuneful mornings in early June when 
all nature joins in a glad doxology. The newly 
arrived bobolinks, tipsy with glee, carolled in the 
meadows. The orioles, hanging their hammocks 
in the elms, could scarcely work for singing. 
Gay breezes whispered love to the graceful young 
clover, then danced away to flirt with the coy hill- 
side birches. Everywhere were life and motion 
irradiated by the benignant sun. For Harvey 
Vance’s study-weakened eyes there was too much 
glare, too much flutter. He lost no time in put- 
ting on his blue goggles. 

“Who cares if they do make me look like a 
frog?” mused he, as he settled them astride his 
aristocratic nose. ‘Thanks to them, and to 
change of air, my poor optics are undoubtedly 
improving. I shall be back to college by fall. 
Ha! ha! if the fellows could only see me now !” 

And here, to the infinite surprise of staid Dob- 
bin, his new master broke into a rollicking class 
song—a song abruptly ended as a turn in the 
road revealed a near farm-house. 

“If I peddle soap, Pll peddle it with due de- 
corum,” soliloquized the youth, knocking upon 
the back door with the handle of his whip. 

To have seen the capable air with which he 
measured ashes bushel by bushel, giving in ex- 
change money, or gallons of soap, according to 
the customer’s desire, one would have pronounced 
him bred to the soap business. Since his month’s 
rustication at his aunt Chutter’s he had made 
the acquaintance of most of the farmers along 
the river, and these expressed their gratification 
at meeting “a judge’s son that wasn’t afraid to 
work,” but outside the parish limits his triumph- 
al march terminated. He was a stranger in a 
strange land. One man asked if he had bought 
out the deacon; a second hoped he wasn’t pro- 
posing to run an opposition team; and the loyal 
widow Cleaves could hardly be persuaded to sur- 
render her ashes, because, forsooth, she preferred 
to trade with Deacon Chutter. 

Obedient to his unele’s instructions, at her cot- 
tage the young man took a cross-road to Ken- 
dall’s, a summer hotel, familiarly styled “The 
Eyrie.” 

“You'll find it a long three miles,” had been 
Mrs. Cleaves’s parting remark, 

“ Three miles, and not a neighbor between here 
and there: I couldn’t blame the widow if she 
should want to change her situation,” mused the 
deacon's deputy, scanning the western horizon. 
“Shouldn’t wonder if that cloud yonder meant 
business. I thought the sun was too bright this 
morning. Well, a little high-toned thunder will 
drown this everlasting racket.” 

Facing about to wedge in position an empty 
soap barrel, he observed two ladies driving up the 
hill in a basket phaeton. 

“That looks like Kendall’s team that gave 
auntie such a panic this morning,” thought he. 
“ Those ladies are some of his boarders, I suppose 
—Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, for aught I 
know. I have heard they were stopping at the 
Eyrie. Goodness! wouldn't it be a joke if I should 
fall in with them to-day !” 

Meanwhile the younger lady in the carriage was 
merrily commenting on the quasi soap-man’s active 
figure, conspicuously and amply clad in the dea- 
con’s canvas frock and overalls. 

“T hope he isn’t a perambulating maniac, 
mamma.” 

“It’s the very cart that frightened the pony!” 
was the terrified response. “ Do let me get out, 
Lila! Oh! oh!” 

But already the horse was backing down the 
hill. Harvey sprang from the cart, and grasped 
the refractory animal by the bridle just in season 
to prevent the carriage from overturning in the 
ditch. 

“Thank you, sir—thank you very much,” said 
the girlish driver, the color rushing back to her 
face. “Now if you'll be kind enough to lead our 
pony past your cart we shall be yet more obliged.” 

“A pretty girl—stylish too, but abominably 
patronizing,” thought the young Sophomore, 
stalking resentfully at the pony’s head. 

“There, now your cart is behind us, we shall 
have no further trouble. I’m sorry to have de- 
tained you, sir. Infinitely obliged.” 

In leaving the ladies Harvey mechanically 
raised his hat, the deacon’s hat—alas! yellowed 
and frayed by farm service. The touch set fly- 
ing the ashes upon its brim, giving our receding 
hero the effect of being caught away in a cloud. 
A little blinded, but laughing behind his goggles, 
he went back to old Dobbin, and waited for the 
ladies to go on in advance. 

But what ailed that surprising pony? The young 
lady chirruped to him ; he would not budge. She 
snapped the whip; he stood as stiff as the wood- 
en horse of the Trojans. 

“ Oh, daughter, daughter, he’s balking !” cried 
the elder lady, who appeared to be an invalid. 
“If there’s anything I’m afraid of, it’s a balking 
horse.” 

“ Allow me, madam,” said Harvey, again ad- 
vancing. 

He twisted the animal’s ear a moment to divert 
his attention, then took him by the bit and led 
him several paces. 

“See, mamma, the pony has got over his sulks. 
Thank you, sir.” 

The young lady resumed the reins; the frac- 
tious quadruped promptly refused to stir. 

“Let me get out, Lila; I won’t go another step 
with him.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to be going,” said the daugh- 
ter, with a vexed laugh. “ You know you can't 
walk a rod. You'll surely have a relapse, mam- 
ma, if you don’t sit still.” 





Again Harvey led the pony. Again the tan- 
talizing nag stiffened in his harness the instant 
Miss Lila took the reins. Many times was this 
farce repeated, and many were the minutes wast- 
ed. Meantime the sky had become overcast, and 
thunder was muttering in the distance. 

‘**My mother has been veryill. If she is caught 
in the shower she may get her death,” cried Miss 
Lila, in distress. ‘* Oh, what shall we do?” 

“Tf you'll pardon the suggestion, J might drive 
you to the Eyrie, if that is your destination,” said 
Harvey, with a deprecatory glance at his mas- 
querading costume. 

“Oh, will you? 
cart ?” 

“T could come back for them.” 

“And with all mamma’s shawls and pillows, 
the phaeton is hardly wide enough for us two.” 

“That is true; it és a Lilliputian affair.” The 
youth was gravely testing its light springs and 
braces. 

“Ts there danger of breaking down? Then 
you go with mamma, and I’ll drive the cart.” 

“Lila Cavender! The idea!” expostulated the 
invalid. 

“Tom Cavender’s mother and sister, by the 
ashes of my uncle! Confound it, what a scrape !” 
was the young soap merchant’s inward ejacula- 
tion as he awaited the ladies’ pleasure. 

“ What better can Ido,mamma?_ I shall ride 
famously. Unless you’re afraid to trust me with 
your horse,” the young lady added, with a glance 
toward Harvey. 

“Not in the least. 
fiery Bucephalus.” 

Struck with the incongruity of the remark from 
such a source, Miss Lila lost all control of her 
dimples. 

“That seat is suspended between the heavens 
and the earth, like Mohammed's coffin, mamma,” 
she jested, by way of cloaking her untimely mirth. 
“One ought to be shot into it out of a catapult.” 

To aid the young lady in mounting, Harvey 
silently extended a hand, whose exceeding smut- 
tiness was intensified by a seal ring that glit- 
tered upon the little finger. Miss Lila glanced 
curiously at the fine cameo with its quaint set- 
ting. Who was this anomalous being who sport- 
ed costly ornaments and quoted from the clas- 
sics? And where, where had she seen that pe- 
culiar cameo before, or one just like it? Ah! now 
she recollected: Tom had worn it home last va- 
cation, when he and his chum had exchanged 
rings. But how had this soap-man become pos- 
sessed of it? Could it be that he and Harvey 
Vance were identical? Tom had said that Har- 
vey was spending the summer in the neighbor- 
hood. This must be he. Yes, she was sure 
of it. 

Obedient to the young man’s will, that unac- 
countable pony darted away on the wings of the 
wind. Close behind, head down, tail up, follow- 
ed old Dobbin in a heavy canter which seemed to 
shake the very leaves on the trees. Charged 
upon by the empty soap barrel, Miss Lila slipped 
to the other side of the seat, and clung to the 
ash-bin. A mile was passed, two miles. The 
gable-roofed Fyrie loomed in the distance. On 
sped the pony ; on lumbered old Dobbin; on swoop- 
ed the storm-cloud. A dozen guests crowded out 
upon the hotel piazza to witness the exciting 
race. 

“ How white Mrs. Cavender looks!’’ cried one. 
“Where did she pick up that fantastic driver ?” 

“Ts that Miss Lila in the cart?” exclaimed the 
gentleman addressed. ‘ Well, she’s a girl of 
mettle ! ” 


But there is your horse and 


He’s far from being a 
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Ha, here comes the rain! 

As the phaeton dashed up he rushed out with 
an open umbrella to escort Mrs. Cavender into 
the house. In mounting the steps she turned to- 
ward Harvey. 

“You have done us a great service, sir. I as- 
sure you we are grateful. My daughter will see 
that you are recompensed for your time and 
trouble.” 

“ The dickens she will!” thought the deacon’s 
indignant substitute. 

Standing beneath the dripping eaves, with riv- 
ulets of lye coursing down his cheeks, he assist- 
ed the moist young lady to alight. “I am—we 
are deeply indebted to you,” she stammered, 
blushingly. “ My mother—” 

“Has taken no cold, I trust,” said he, loftily. 
“ Good-afternoon.” 

And horse, cart, and driver disappeared kitch- 
enward. 

In putting the cart te rights that evening Har- 
vey discovered a grimy object caught between 
the seat and the ash-bin. It proved to be a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief, bearing in one corner 
the name of “ Lila Cavender.” He handed it to 
his aunt for bleaching purposes, and received in 
return a letter from Tom. 

“My mother and sister have perched at the 
Eyrie, on Emden Hill,” it ran. “My mother is 
getting up from a fever, and is bound to get as 
high up as she can. If you’re anywhere near 
their secluded nest, do peep in upon them. They'll 
be charmed to make your acquaintance.” 

“T believe Pll take that handkerchief to Miss 
Cavender to-morrow, auntie, and have it off my 
mind,” remarked Harvey, carelessly, as he folded 
the letter. 

“Well—or you might send it by the stage.” 
But Harvey was deaf to the suggestion. 

The next evening, faultlessly attired, and minus 
spectacles, he presented himself at the Eyrie, and 
was cordially welcomed by both Mrs. Cavender 
and her daughter. Convinced that he was not 
recognized as squire of the soap cart, he saw no 
necessity for proclaiming himself such. In mak- 
ing his first call why should he introduce himself 
as a clown ? 

“You've made quite a visit,” was his aunt’s 
salutation when Harvey entered the sitting-room. 
“ Was the girl glad to get her handkerchief ?” 

“To tell the truth, auntie, I didn’t give it to 
her.” 


“Humph! Strange how a handsome young 





woiuan will weaken a chap’s memory,” observed 
the deacon, slyly, as his wife bandaged the of- 
fending ankle. ‘I don’t see but Harvey ’Il have 
to call again.” 

He did call again, and again, and again. In- 
deed, his rides to the Eyrie grew so frequent 
that his uncle one day teasingly counselled him 
to buy a second saddle-horse. 

“Or get a carriage that will hold two,” amend- 
ed his aunt. At which the youth flushed guiltily, 
confirming Mrs. Chutter in her private opinion 
that he was “ very far gone.” 

He went further yet that evening—even to 
the length of proposing to Miss Lila. 

The little coquette only laughed, and bade him 
not to be absurd. 

Absurd? He would really like to know what 
she meant. 

Oh, they were both so young. 

Harvey looked hurt, and intimated that he, at 
least, was nearing the down-hill of life. 

And he didn’t know her well enough. 

The youth eagerly protested that he knew her 
well enough to love her. 

“ Besides, ’m not sure but I like another 
young man better.” 

“Oh, if you care for somebody else, why, then— 
why, in that case—” Harvey found the English 
tongue terribly intricate, and rose with precipita- 
tion. 

“T met him first, you know,” said Miss Lila, 
dropping her eyes apologetically, “and I am un- 
der great obligations to him.” 

“Oh, it’s all right. You're all right, I mean; 
but I think Tom might have told me.” 

“Told you what?” 

“ About this other fellow.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” said Miss Lila, de- 
murely. “He hasn’t come forward.” Harvey 
drew on his glove with a mystified air. “But I 
am looking for him any day now, for the Eyrie is 
nearly out of soap.” 

“ You bewitching little tease 

Miss Lila’s cheeks were eddying with dimples 
deep enough to drown a man’s heart. Perhaps 
they made Harvey’s head swim. I can’t say. I 
only know that he laid hold of the young lady’s 
hands at that moment in the most giddy fashion, 
and she seemed quite willing to let him steady 
himself in this manner. 

“ Well, Harvey, I expect to be on my legs again 
to-morrow,” observed the facetious deacon, at 
breakfast; “and when I call at the Eyrie I guess 
you'd better let me give that young woman her 
handkerchief.” 

“Thank you very much; I attended to that last 
night.” 

“It didn’t seem just right to keep her out of it 
so long, Harvey,” remarked his aunt, dryly, as she 
passed his coffee. “ You ought to have paid her 
interest,” 

“Humph! don’t you be a mite concerned, wife,” 
said the deacon, with a mischievous wink, “ De- 
pend upon it, Harvey has squared accounts with 
that young woman before this, and taken her note 
of hand. He’s driven business since that day I 
set him up in the cart.” 


” 





THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA. 
See illustration on page 392. 

MAHE exceptional traveller who thinks it worth 

while to take train from Milan to the Certosa 
of Pavia, no great distance away, usually finds 
himself the solitary passenger dropped from the 
carriage at the way-side station as a kind of der- 
elict. At once catching sight of the Carthusian 
monastery on emerging from this station, he con- 
ceives it useless to employ the cab driver, fatted 
by drowsiness, who provides conveyance for vis- 
itors; Dut so many a lane has to be traversed 
ere the building is really approached that it takes 
a good quarter of an hour to gain a spot to which 
a bee-line would have conducted any pedestrian 
in three minutes. On the road traversed a living 
being is rarely to be met. The frogs have it all 
their own way in this quarter, and chorus in a 
curiously unanimous manner, with short and long 
pauses of absolute silence, as if some batrachian 
chef dorchestre were beating strict time all the 
while. The very ducks on the stagnant ditch 
under the walls of the monastery sleep on their 
shadows. Once in an hour the far-away bells of 
Pavia may be heard. Toward evening a bird or 
two will chirp in the gaunt poplars. At the little 
inn the host may come out and clap his hands 
for his horse, who forthwith clatters stableward 
from the field to have his supper of poor oats. 
Such things are at the most all the signs of life 
that catch the traveller’s attention in this deso- 
late region; he may wander about all day, and- 
constantly wonder at a new phenomenon—a land- 
scape of sounds alone. 

Arrived at the entrance to the Certosa, he comes 
upon the entire population of the neighborhood 
—six or eight beggars, not unlike the frogs in 
their crouching attitudes and croaking prayers. 
And leaving them behind him, he enters the quad- 
rangle, or court-yard, to come at once upon the 
richest ecclesiastical facade in Christendom. 
Sixty-six exquisite statues, executed between the 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries ; sixty Car- 
rara medallions of Roman kings and emperors ; 
innumerable minor decorations in porphyry and 
serpentine; two arcades of finely proportioned 
columns—all harmonize into an incrustation of 
marble-work, characterized from basement to 
eaves by the most delicate taste. Above it tow- 
ers a pyramidal cupola, as graceful in its way as 
Giotto’s Campanile. This is the precious Church 
of the Carthusians, founded by Galeazzo Visconti, 
first Duke of Milan, on the 8th of September, 1396, 
and consecrated by the special blessing of Pope 
Urban VI. The facade, however, is the later 
work of Ambrogio Borgognoni, and was com- 
menced in 1473. The style of the Certosa, as a 
whole, is Gothie, although the rounded arch pre- 
dominates in it. Except in the front, the whole 
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building, with the monastery attached, is very 
uniform inits style; but nothing within the edifice 
equals the magnificence of the facade. The 
altar is loaded with carving and precious stones ; 
the smaller cloister is decorated round and round 
with terra-cotta busts and other enrichments of 
unsurpassed excellence. It also boasts a great 
doorway by Giovanni Antonio Amaldeo, sur- 
mounted by a lunette of sculpture representing 
the Virgin and Child, flanked on the right by John 
the Baptist, and on the left by Saint Vescovo. 
The best pictures, among the many adorning side 
chapels in the church, were Borgognoni’s Cruci- 
fixion, and Luini’s Madonna; but the latter is now 
elsewhere. 

This earthly paradise of monks is entirely de- 
serted at present, The government preserves 
the building, but allows of no service init. Thirty 
monks, in old times, formed the complement of 
the establishment, and each of these had an 
apartment of three rooms. But none of these is 
likely now 





“to lie through centuries 
And hear the blessed mutter of the mass.” 

The Certosa is a beautiful perfect thing of the 
past. Long may it remain as perfect! There is 
not such another gem of architecture in Europe. 
But now it is void of a spirit. One leaves it de- 
jectedly. What good came out of it all? What 
great spirit nurtured itself amid all this loveliness 
of ecclesiastical form ? The workmen who rear- 
ed it “wrought in a sad sincerity, and builded 
better than they knew.” Theirs is the glory: 
the monks lived to themselves in a selfish pietism, 
and died, and made no history for their beloved 
Certosa. They have passed and made no sign. 
The frogs alone perpetuate the voice of animated 
nature outside, and their unctuous croakings seem 
to be a perpetual refrain from Moliére; “ Les 
anciens, monsieur, sont les anciens; et nous 
sommes les gens de maintenant.” 





DIET FOR INVALIDS. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
MEATS. 
EAT for the use of invalids should .be 
N 


chosen for three qualities — digestibility, 
nutriment, and suitability to the case in hand: 
the last consideration is the most important. A 
meat may be tender, nutritious, and ordinarily 
digestible, but if from any idiosyncrasy of the pa- 
tient, or from his lack of capacity to assimilate 
its nutritive properties, it fails to afford the de- 
sired nourishment, its use should not be contin- 
ued. Presupposing that the physician is cogni- 
zant of his patient’s physical peculiarities, he is 
the best judge of his diet, and usually will indi- 
cate it; but general information on the subject is 
always useful to those in charge of the sick-room. 

Beef is the meat most used in health; it is the 
most stimulating and nutritious of all flesh when 
the system is able to digest it, and its flavor does 
not offend the most fastidious palate: it is always 
in season. But in some physical conditions the use 
of mutton is preferable, because it is less stimu- 
lating, less highly flavored, and more digestible. 
In such cases it is really more nutritious than 
beef, because its nutritive elements can be as- 
similated; for instance, mutton is a better meat 
than beef for dyspeptics. The broth made from 
mutton is no more digestible than that of beef, 
and is less nutritious. If all fat is removed from 
it in cooking, its flavor is more delicate. Lamb 
should not be used by dyspeptics; although ten- 
der, it is less nutritious, because immature, and 
less digestible, because its soft, semi-glutinous 
tissue renders complete mastication difficult. If 
lamb is used during illness it should be broiled, 
because by that process its loose texture is made 
comparatively dense, and the entire substance of 
the flesh is thoroughly cooked. The flavor of 
lamb is of course more delicate than that of mut- 
ton. As the indigestibility of veal is due to this 
looseness of fibre, it also should be thoroughly 
cooked. 

There is no reason why underdone meat should 
be considered more nutritious than that which is 
moderately and properly cooked, with all its juices 
preserved. The chemical elements of underdone 
meat are not sufficiently acted upon by heat to be 
either readily digested or assimilated. Unless a 
physician orders raw or partly cooked meat for 
some special dietetic reason, it is far better to 
give an invalid well-done meat, or that which is 
only medium rare. 

Of course pork should not be eaten by any one 
who has not the strongest of digestive organs. 
Salt pork with lean flesh is difficult to digest; fat 
salt pork cut very thin and broiled is sometimes 
given to invalids as an “ appetizer” in New Eng- 
land. Broiled English bacon is used by dyspep- 
tics in England, where it is considered by physi- 
cians to possess exceptional qualities more or less 
curative in dyspepsia. It should if possible be 
cooked in a double gridiron over a moderate fire, 
and when delicately browned served hot with a 
very little Cayenne pepper dusted over it. When 
the fire is not in good condition fér broiling, the 
bacon may be laid on slices of bread arranged in 
a dripping-pan, and quickly baked in a very hot 
oven: the bread will absorb all the fat which 
flows from the bacon; of course it is not to be 
eaten by the dyspeptic invalid, but the toast with 
the bacon on it is not a bad breakfast dish for 
healthy people. 

The preparation of beef for invalids has been 
indicated in the Bazar; in the issue of Decem- 
ber 2, 1882, beef tea was treated at length, as 
prepared freshly; and in the Bazar for Febru- 
ary 17, 1883, directions were given for the old- 
fashioned beef tea, made in a bottle, and for bow- 
illon, the beef tea which has of late years become 
so fashionable as a refreshment at receptions in 
place of wine, and at luncheons and garden par- 
ties as the nutritious and invigorating dish in the 
midst of many palatable trifles, Here I shall 











give several additional recipes which will be use- 
ful in connection with those already specified. 

PortaB_e Beer Tea (a stimulating nutrient, use- 
Sul in general illness, and during travelling).— 
Chop two pounds of lean beef very fine, put it 
into an earthen bowl with one ounce of gelatine 
and one pint of cold water, and soak it for an 
hour; then put it into a saucepan and gradually 
heat it to the boiling- point; then strain it 
through a fine wire sieve, and put it into a wide- 
mouthed glass bottle or jar; set the jar in a 
saucepan of boiling water, and let the beef tea 
heat again; while the water boils cork the jar 
tight, and seal it. The jar can then be taken 
from the boiling water and cooled. When the 
beef tea is wanted for use, dissolve two tea-spoon- 
fuls of it in half a cupful of boiling water, se won 
it with a little salt, and give it to the patient 
hot. 

Beer Jcice on Toast (a stimulating, nutritious, 
digestible food, useful in general illness where the 
system requires concentrated nutriment ; in disor- 
ders of the alimentary canal this food is of especial 
use, as it can be digested and assimilated with ease). 
—Broil a slice of lean round steak for six min- 
utes on each side, taking care not to burn it; 
meantime make a slice of delicate toast; when 
the beef is broiled, put it on a plate and cut it in 
very small pieces; sprinkle it lightly with salt, 
set another plate on it, and squeeze the beef be- 
tween the two, letting the juice run out on the 
toast; serve the toast hot. 

CnorreD Beersteak (a nutritious, stimulating 
food, more digestible than unchopped steak, and 
valuable in all sickness caused by malnutrition), 
—tTrim the fat from a pound of round or sirloin 
steak, cut the meat in inch pieces, putit intoa meat 
chopper or mincing-machine, and chop it for five 
minutes; then take from the top of the meat the 
fine pulp which rises during the operation of 
chopping; continue to chop and to remove the 
pulp until only the fibre of the meat remains, 
Press the pulp into a round flat cake, and broil 
it over a very hot fire for about five minutes on 
sach side; season it lightly with salt and Cayenne 
pepper, and serve it hot. 

In selecting beefsteak for invalids some per- 
sons choose the filet, or tenderloin, because it 
seems most tender; it is hardly more digestible 
on that account, for its looseness of fibre does 
not favor complete mastication; and it is less 
nutritious than sirloin or round steaks, because 
its muscular tissue is not so well nourished as 
that of the last-named cuts. Beef for the use of 
invalids should either be broiled quickly over a 
very hot fire, and lightly seasoned with salt and 
Cayenne pepper, roasted at an open fire, or baked 
in a very hot oven without any water in the pan; 
if the inside of beef is purple, it is not sufficient- 
ly cooked to be easily digested ; the color of prop- 
erly cooked beef is pinkish-red. The inner cuts 
are the most digestible. 

Mutton cooked for invalids should either be 
broiled or roasted like beef, or made into broth 
with the addition of some farinaceous food. A 
recipe for mutton tea was given in the Bazar of 
February 17, 1883, 

Morton Broru with Barry (a nutritious, di- 
gestible Sood, less stimulating than beef tea, and 
more suitable for use in any disorder of the digest- 
ive organs).—Cut the lean meat from two pounds 
of the neck of mutton, free it from all fat, and 
put it into a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
water; remove any small bits of the bone which 
may have been broken in chopping it, and put 
the bone with the meat; set the saucepan over 
the fire, and let its contents slowly approach 
the boiling-point; if any scum rises, remove it. 
Meantime pick over half a cupful of pearl-barley, 
wash it thoroughly in cold water, put it in a bowl, 
and cover it with warm water; after the mutton 
broth boils, drain the barley and add it to the 
broth, together with two level tea-spoonfuls of 
salt and a small red pepper, or a dust of Cayenne; 
cover the saucepan, and let the broth simmer very 
gently for two hours; then remove the bone, 
and serve the broth with the mutton and barley 
in it. If the digestive organs are very much en- 
feebled, the broth may be strained before using 
it. The fat can be entirely removed from the 
broth by laying pieces of soft white paper suc- 
cessively on its surface; the paper will absorb 
the fat, but not the broth, 

Murron-Cuops, BROILED (a nutritious dish, less 
stimulating than beef, and more digestible ; useful 
in general convalesence, and more suitable than 
beef for delicate invalids, women, and children),— 
Use chops cut from the shoulder or loin of full- 
grown tender mutton; to insure having the chops 
juicy let them be about an inch thick; trim off 
nearly all fat, put them between the bars of a 
double gridiron, and broil them quickly over a 
very hot fire—five minutes on each side; serve 
them on a hot dish, with a very little salt, pepper, 
and butter, and a slice of dry toast or a plain 
boiled potato, as the patient’s condition will permit. 





ROYAL BEAUTIES. 

T is a generally understood fact that a com- 

paratively small amount of beauty is neces- 
sary to make a princess famous for her loveli- 
ness, and somehow or other the inmates of 
palaces are not often conspicuous by their per- 
sonal charms. But the present epoch has seen 
various of the European thrones graced by wo- 
men whose beauty would have attracted attention 
had they been actresses or shop-girls. I -remem- 
ber once displaying to an American gentleman 
a collection of Viennese photographs, amongst 
which was a number of portraits of the prettiest 
of the Austrian actresses. I asked him which 
one he admired the most, and he enthusiastically 
singled out the likeness of the Empress of Aus- 
tria, which by chance had gotten amongst the 
theatrical photographs, and which he mistook for 
that of one of the queens of the foot-lights. 

It is rather singular that none of the daugh- 








ters of Queen Victoria should have been pretty, 
their father having been so strikingly handsome, 
while their mother in her youth was gifted with 
quite a sufficient amount of personal charms to 
cause her to be hailed as a positive Venus after 
her accession to the throne. She had a lovely 
bloom, a brow white and smooth as polished 
ivory, a very pretty mouth, the short upper lip 
revealing a set of very fine teeth, and a profusion 
of light brown hair. Her arms and shoulders 
might have served as models for a sculptor, and 
it is said that her enforcement of the rule for 
low-necked dresses to be worn at the Drawing- 
room arises from her remembrance of her own 
youthful charms; else her fulminations against 
“banged” hair had better been directed against 
the very indecent style of corsage adopted by 
the stout and elderly dames of London soci- 
ety. Everybody knows that the royal beauty at 
present of the English court is the Princess of 
Wales, and photographs and portraits have been 
multiplied to give some idea to the outside world 
of her flower-like and gracious loveliness. Queen 
Victoria, when she was first married, used to call 
her affectionately “my lily.” But those who 
have never seen her can have but a faint idea of 
her peculiar and winning charms, which reside no 
less in the exquisite and simple grace of her man- 
ner and the sweetness of her expression than in 
the delicate outline of her features and of her 
neck and shoulders, or in the lustre of her soft 
blue eyes. 

Probably the most famous royal beauty of our 
epoch was the Empress Eugénie. Like the Prin- 
cess of Wales, her great charm in her youth lay 
in the melancholy sweetness of her expression, 
and in the refined grace of her manners. Her 
complexion was lovely, her eyes of a true and 
transparent azure, and her hair was of a golden 
chestnut hue that was simply indescribably beau- 
tiful. The delicate outlines of her features, and 
the exquisite poise of her head on her long slen- 
der neck and shapely shoulders, have been im- 
mortalized on canvas and in marble. When she 
was first married she used to dress with great 
elegance and simplicity, her favorite color being 
delicate lilac. She was so beautiful in those ear- 
ly days that she called forth the chivalrous devo- 
tion of every American gentleman in Paris, One 
enthusiastic youth, whenever he saw her carriage 
coming down the Champs Elysées, would dash 
into the middle of the road, wave his hat in the 
air, and shout at the top of his voice, * Vive 
’Impératrice !’—a proceeding that never failed 
to elicit a bow and a smile from the royal beauty. 
She received but little public homage even in 
those days, so probably our countryman’s velhie- 
mently expressed admiration was not displeasing 
to her. The Chevalier Nigra, when ambassador 
to France from Italy, cherished for the Empress 
a respectful and hopeless passion, which was no 
secret in the court circle at the Tuileries. In 
the days of her misfortunes he was her chivalrous 
knight, as he had been her devoted admirer. He 
aided in her flight, and was the hero of the inci- 
dent attributed, in a paper called “ The Last Days 
of a Dynasty,” in a recent number of Temple Bar, 
to M. De Lesseps. When the Empress issued 
from the door of the Louvre on the momentous 
day of her final departure, a street boy recognized 
her, and cried, “ There’s the Empress!’ M. De 
Nigra, with great presence of mind, gave him a 
cuff, exclaiming, “Ill teach you to ery ‘ Vive la 
Prusse,’ you little ragamuffin!”” This action di- 
verted the attention of the crowd, and the Em- 
press got unnoticed into her cab. But his devo- 
tion to the imperial lady has in some degree 
marred his diplomatic career. When he was 
spoken of a few years ago as ambassador from 
Italy to the Republic of France, the French gov- 
ernment protested, and with success, against his 
appointment, on account of his well-known at- 
tachment to the cause of the Empress Eugénie. 

After the birth of the Prince Imperial the Em- 
press lost much of her loveliness, and it was soon 
after that date that she began to resort to art to 
repair the ravages that Time was making in her 
charms. I saw her a few weeks before she 
quitted Paris in the eventful days of 1870, 
Painted, powdered, pencilled, her beautiful gold- 
en tresses dyed of a reddish hue, and with her 
mouth distorted into a set smile like that of a 
ballet dancer, she looked like a caricature of the 
fair young Empress that I had seen and ad- 
mired so many years before. I caught a glimpse 
of her on the Place Vend6me when she visited 
Paris some months ago. She was just stepping 
with infinite pain and difficulty (on account of 
her rheumatism) into a carriage, and I had but 
one glance at her, but that glance revealed to me 
a pale and aged countenance, framed in the flow- 
ing draperies of a long crape veil. The paint 
and powder and false locks of the Empress of 
1870 had fled to join the exquisite loveliness of 
the young bride of Napoleon LL. 

I saw the Empress of Austria twenty years 
ago, when in the very prime of her surpass- 
ing charms. While stopping at the Hotel of 
the Archduke Charles, at Vienna, we were told 
one morning by our courier that the Emperor 
and Empress were then in the hotel paying a 
visit to the Queen of Holland, and that if we 
would place ourselves on the balcony outside of 
a certain window we would be sure to see their 
Majesties when they left the Queen’s apartments, 
We took up our post accordingly at the point in- 
dicated, and in a few minutes the imperial visit- 
ors came forth. Ah! how lovely she was, the 
young and queenly Elizabeth, then in the full 
pride of the beauty that had won her a place on 
the imperial throne of Austria! She was ele- 
gantly attired in white muslin, trimmed with Va- 
lenciennes lace, and set off with a sash in violet 
silk embroidered with steel. From beneath her 
small turban hat showee coil upon coil of dark 
silken braids, her profuse tresses fairly threaten- 
ing in their abundance to escape from the thrall- 
dom of net and comb. She caught sight of our 
party standing at the window, and, turning to- 

















ward us she made a brief but noticeable pause, 
as much as to say, “ You wished to see me, and 
I will gratify your wishes.” Then, with an incli- 
nation of her stately head in response to the sa- 
lutations of our party, she turned away. It wasa 
graceful act most gracefully performed. The 
Empress is even yet one of the most beautiful 
princesses of Europe, and certainly she is the 
queenliest, She looks the Empress every inch of 
her. When the courts of Vienna and the Tuiler- 
ies used to exchange visits, the fair Eugénie was 
wont to stand in mortal awe of the imperious and 
haughty Elizabeth. The Emperor of Austria also 
particularly disapproved of the “loud” toilettes 
of the French Empress. On one occasion they 
met at Schonbrunn, and a party of pleasure 
was arranged to some point of interest in the 
environs. The Empress Eugénie arrived at the 
place of rendezvous in the nattiest of short suits, 
which style she had just brought into fashion, 


while the Empress Elizabeth appeared i trailing 
draperies that suffered scarce the tip of her slip- 
per to be visible. As she was about to step 


into her earriage her husband drew her back. 
“Have a care, madam, you are showing your 
feet,” he said, severely. The lesson was not lost 
on the person for whom it was intended, for the 
Empress Eugénie turned scarlet 

The Empress of Russia, like her sister the 
Princess of Wales, is a very lovely woman, petite 
in form, with large soft brown eves, and a sit 
gularly sweet expression. The third sister, the 
Princess Thyra, now Duchess of Cumberland, is, 


on the contrary, very plain. Her lack of beauty 


so discouraged the Prince Imperial when he went 
to offer her his hand in 1878 that he left Copen 
hagen without entering into any negotiations with 
her parents for the alliance—an affront that was 
deeply resented by the King of Denmark. This 
action raised such a storm about the Prince’s ears 


from his mother and M. Rouher, that it led to his 
fatal departure for the Zulu war, And so the 
plain face of a princess has probably brought 
about the consolidation of the French Re publie 

The daughters of the Princess of Wales are 
very shy and simple-mannered little girls, quite 
children yet, though the eldest is nearly sixteen. 
The youngest of the three, the Princess Maud, 
gives promise of considerable personal beauty. 
The eldest girl, the Princess Louise, has a heavv- 
featured, inanimate countenance, and is undeni 
ably plain, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

An Oty Sussortser.—A “ black silk dress for a short, 
rather stout young lady” could be well made by tt 
design for a black satin merveilleux dress on page 100 
of Bazar No. 7, Vol. XVI. 

Diana.—Give your own order at table if you like. 
Serve fruit, ices, biscuita, etc., on traya handed by 
waiters when there is no table set. Get a polonaise of 
fonlard, pongee, or nuns’ veiling to wear with your 
blae skirt. : 

Ovp Sussortner.—Rather light écru brocaded satin 
scarfs are worn by ushers at church weddings this 
genson. 

3,zar.—No; we do not advise it. 

A Sunsortser.—“ P, P. C." ifles pour prendre 
congé—to take leave. A gentleman may have the 
name of his club on his visiting-cards, but not his 
business address; “‘ Mr.” always, unless he has some 
title. 

Io.antur.—The sentences you quote were used as 
colloquialisms, to give point to the story. 

Interestep Reaper.—You will find your questions 
more fully answered than we have space for here in 
the article on weddings in Bazar No. 28, Vol. XV. 

A New Svuseortsper.—You can obtain the cut pat- 
terns advertise in Harper's Bazar by addressing Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Littie Onn.—Such a dress as you would wear at any 
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reception will answer for you at the university. Pink, 
blue, or white nans’ veiling dresses, made short, and 
trimmed with velvet ribbon and lace, are liked for 
young ladies. Light tan-colored undressed kid gloves, 


black silk stockings, and black slippers can be used 
with any such dress, 

Cuaumonr Girt.—We can. not give opinions on 
books or recommend special works in this column. 
Some of your questions are not admissible; others 
have been answered, as you must know if you are a 
regular reader. You can obtain information concern- 
ing the rules of the New York Decorative Art Society 
by addrevsing the secretary. 

Oscar Witpr.—We have never given any such direc- 
tions in the Bazar. 

Hermir.—Yes; a gentleman precedes a lady upstairs, 
No; ladies do not take the arm of their escort on go- 
ing into a room; they precede him. If there is no 
vestry-room for the best man to wait in, he walks up 
the main aisle. A note of introduction ia worded 
thus: “* Dear Madam,—I have great pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you my friend M Wvilis Brown, who 
will highly appreciate, as shall I, any attentions which 
you may show him. Yours trniy, Mary Smith.” On 
the outside write your friend’s address, and add under- 
neath, “Introducing Mr. Brown.” Verbal introduc- 
tions should be simply, “Mrs. Perkins, allow me to 
present Mr. Bond.” 

N. A. B.—Write your invitations to the mother of 
the children, stating hours, etc. Give them a simple 
refreshment, such as ice-cream and cake, and have a 
prestidigitator to play tricks, or simply allow them to 
dance and play games. They generally amuse them 
selves, 

Dusveur.—You are right in your belief about the 
wedding cards. The matter ends there. 

NaA.—Yes; serve your tea and cake in the drawing- 
room, and use your “ five-o’clock-tea” china, 

Hveu.—Certainly; call again within a week if the 
lady is not at home at the first call. 

An Op Sunsorimer.—Put your border across the 
top and bottom of blue, brown, or olive portiéres of 
terry reps or other wool stuff. Read about wedding 
gifts in Bazar No, 43, Vol. X1V. 
~ T, C. L.—Our answers, of course, are to bona-fide 
correspondents, who are so numerous that it is diffi- 
cult to find space to reply to all their queries, 

Miss M. N.—You can buy a woven silk Jersey at any 
of the large stores, but we can not tell you where you 
can get one made. 

L. A. B.—The sideboard scarf should cover the top, 
and should be fringed on each end. Your design of 
strawberries is good. Tea cloths are a yard square, 
or larger if the small table requires The tea-tray 
cloth covers the tray; it is made of linen momie-cloth 
fringed all around, 

Oxtvia Primrose.—Your ingenuons letter deserves a 
long answer, Do not be ashamed to ask for what you 
like at a hotel dinner. Eat soup first, then fish, then 
any dish you fancy. Beef and poultry are usually 
taken next, then game. Those dishes you do not un- 
derstand you can occasionally order and try, but they 
are usually only hashed-up remains of yesterday's din- 
ners. If you prefer coffee with your dinner, tell the 
waiter to bring you a large cup of it, with boiled milk ; 
but that is not fashionable, nor good for you. Better 
order Apollinaris water, and drink alittle cup of black 
coffee at the end of your dinner; it is better for the 
digestion. Do not be afraid of the supercilious waiter, 
Read David Copperfield’s experience. 
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1. Third Window of Facade. 2. The smaller Cloister. 8. Fourth Window of Facade. 4. Door of the smaller Cloister. 5. Principal Entrance to the Certosa. 6. The 
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THE CERTOSA OF PAVIA.—[(Skre Pace 390.] 
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CHAPTER XVIIL— Continued.) 
PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Ir was decidedly an uncomfortable position for 
St. Claire. These unexpressed displeasures and 
silent disappointments always are. But his sweet- 
ness of temper, his patience, the purity of his mo- 
tives, together with his sincere gratitude for past 
kindnesses—in spite of that look and air of a dis- 
guised prince which made him appear to accept 
all homage as his due—carried him safely, and in 
some sense easily, through the ordeal, enabling 
him to take the rough with the smooth as of the 
appointed order of things. And as, fortified in 
his own heart by his inextinguishable passion for 
Monica, he was very far from intending to make 
love to Ione, he had no seruple in showing her at- 
tentions which, as has been said, were the off- 
spring of compassion for her unhappy history, a 
desire to smooth away some of the worst angles 
of her uncongenial position, and a purely wsthetic 
kind of admiration for her beauty and originality. 

“T wish I could do something to make you 
happy,” he said one day, as they were walking 
about the garden—the chief pleasure at Villa Cla- 
rissa—well in view but out of hearing of Mrs. 
Stewart and her daughter, who were at some little 
distance behind them. 

“Thank you,” said Ione, finding her words 
marvellously difficult of utterance. 

It was strange how her voice all but failed her 
when she was alone with St. Claire; and how un- 
pleasant it was to her to hear its tones so deep- 
ened and roughened when they did come! how 
still more unpleasant to be obliged to take long 
breaths before she could speak at all! She had 
never before experienced these sensations, and 
she was somewhat humiliated in her own mind to 
know that there lived any one in the world who 
could thus throw her off her balance and make 
her less than the absolute mistress of herself she 
always was when with others. 

“Your life here is evidently uncongenial to 
you,” continued St. Claire, looking at her full of 
rash pity. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“ And you can not change it ?” 

“How can I 2” was her answer, made with that 
kind of patience which sounds so like disdain. 
“T can not live on nothing; and they will not al- 
low me to do anything which might support me.” 

“ But indeed what could you do?” he said, so 
far on their side. 

“ A thousand things,” she answered. “I could 
do what other girls do who have to get their own 
living—why not?” 

“You are not fit to go into the world alone,” 
said St. Claire, thinking of her beauty. 

“Why not?” she asked, quickly raising her 
eyes to his. 

At this moment she was no longer embarrass- 
ed, no longer subdued and softened. St. Claire’s 
opposition to her cherished dream, his acceptance 
of that which she considered a wrong done to her, 
and caressed as her standing grievance, chased 
away her gentler mood; and she was once more 
herself, stiffened to oppose and armed to resent, 

“You are too lovely,” said St. Claire. 

Her heart leaped with pleasure. 

“T am not,” she said, with that false modesty 
which asks for further assurance—which craves 
reiteration of that dear praise, 

“ You are the most beautiful girl I have ever 
known,” said St. Claire, 

An indescribable expression came into Ione’s 
face. It was not the soft submission of a loving 
woman, whose love is her honor and her lover 
her king—not the patient tenderness of a meek 
maiden accepting with gratitude and prepared to 
bestow without demanding—but it was the look 
of a queen who receives with superb satisfaction 
the homage which yet she claims as her right. 
St. Claire’s praises intoxicated her; but for all 
that they were her right. 

“You are very good to say so,” she returned, 
in a lowered voice. “ But you forget Clarissa,” 
she added, in an altered tone. 

“She is not equal to you, pretty as she is,” said 
St. Claire, ingenuously. 

“Do you think her so very pretty ?” she asked, 
jealously. 

“Very. She is charming, for her type,” he an- 
swered. “But her type is not equal to yours,” 
he went on to say, looking at his companion, as 
he had looked at her before, with eyes full of ad- 
miration. 

“Would you tell her so if she asked you?” 
said Ione, with an unpleasant smile. 

“Well, it would be difficult to tell her that,” 
he replied, also with a smile; but his was frank, 
and just a little playful, as if he were putting by 
the folly of a child. 

“Then you would say the same things to her 
that you have been saying to me?” she asked, 
looking sideways through her narrowed lids. 

“No, I should not,” was his reply. “I could 
not, for I do not think it. It would not be true.” 

“Truth has very little to do with the matter,” 
said Ione. “ Every one tells stories.” 

“ Not every one,” he said, gravely. 

“Not you, when you flatter?” 

“J do not flatter,” he replied. 

“You have been flattering me just now,” said 
Ione, with a little laugh, not wholly pleasant nor 
wholly unamiable. 

“No; I have only told the truth,” he said. 

And then she looked at him with one of those 
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sudden and wonderful looks which seemed to en- 
velop him as if in a garment of fire—to dazzle 
his sight and take away his breath, and confuse 
his brain so that he could not think distinctly 
nor reason clearly. 

“What strange power have you?” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. “ Your eyes are worlds 
in themselves.” 

“ Are they?” she answered. “ Not very plea- 
sant worlds, I fear.” 

“Worlds where one gets lost—unfathomable, 
inexplicable.” 

“Oh, the key is not very difficult,” said Ione, 
disdainfully. 

“T wish I had it,” he replied. 

“Perhaps you have, if you cared to use it,” she 
said. 

“T would use it if I knew I had it. I should 
like to understand you,” he returned, 

“T am easily read.” 

“ By what light ?” 

She hesitated; her eyes wandered a little aim- 
lessly over the ground where they were cast. 
She could not say what she thought: “ By the light 
of love—the light of homage—the light of con- 
fessing my supremacy and submitting to my dom- 
ination.” But after a time she drew her thoughts 
together under a more befitting veil, and answer- 
ed, “ By the light of common-sense and a little 
sympathy.” 

“T hope I have the former—I know I have the 
latter,” said St. Claire. “ Yet I do not under- 
stand you.” 

“T thought you did,” she answered, with a 
changed face. 

“Not your eyes when you look like that,” he 
said. 

“Then you have less sympathy than you think 
you have,” she answered, somewhat disdainfully. 
“There is nothing about me or my eyes so very 
inexplicable if you cared to understand.” 

“But I do,” he said. “I do wish both to un- 
derstand and help you.” 

She turned to him with the sweetest gracious- 
ness. 

“The very wish helps me,” she said, softly. 
“ My life is so lonely that any words of sympathy 
are pleasant.” 

“ You have all mine,” was his reply, made just 
as the two ladies, cutting across the garden, came 
face to face upon them at the angle where the 
lavender walk intersected the rose border. 

All his what? Both mother and daughter 
heard the words, and discussed them between 
themselves with some anxiety and more curiosity. 
All his love ?—all his hope ?—what did he mean ? 
What had they been saying to each other? It 
was of no use to ask Ione, and they could not 
question him ; but things seemed to be coming to 
a crisis somehow; and perhaps the hope, now 
that Clarissa had thrown him over, of St. Claire’s 
freeing them of Ione was nearing fulfillment. 
Meanwhile Ione herself pondered on his words, 
his looks, his manner, the tones of his voice, the 
very movement of his hands. And the result of 
all was that vague kind of hope, rather than con- 
fessed belief, of a woman who has not yet heard 
the beloved speak of love—that atmosphere of 
dumb passion which means, “ He loves me, and 
he will one day tell me so.” 

It was playing with fire in truth. And the end 
of it all? Her destruction, or his own? and the 
bonds which bound him to sweet dreamy Monica 
burned like tow in the flame ? 


” 





CHAPTER XIX. 
AT Last! 


Some days after this they were all once more 
in the grounds of the Villa Clarissa—sitting un- 
der the carruba-tree which stood in the centre of 
the rose garden. For three days the scirocco had 
been blowing, and the nerves and health of 
every living thing in the island had been severe- 
ly tried. Frays had been rife among the popu- 
lace; quarrels had been the rule of life in all the 
homes ; children had cried with more unappeasa- 
ble insistence than usual; women had shrieked 
with shriller voices, and heaped insults on each 
other’s heads with wilder gesticulation ; men had 
yelled with more fury in their passion, more pun- 
gency in their words, more ready recourse to the 
knife and freer threats of the revolver; while the 
more refined and better controlled of the educated 
classes had moped, or snapped, or sulked, accord- 
ing to their natures, and made themselves and all 
about them as uncomfortable as it was in their 
power to do. 

St. Claire, always sensitive to weather, had 
been depressed and ailing, He had not left the 
hotel, but had sat in his own room stripping the 
healthy skin from his healing wounds; dreaming 
of Monica, and accusing Providence by his grief ; 
fretting about lone, and plaguing himself with 
impracticable desires and unprofitable schemes 
for her benefit; making all his mole-hills into 
mountains full of sharp rocks and deep abysses ; 
and going through a whole world of unnecessary 
anguish as his participation in the general disturb- 
ance of men and things, because the wind blew 
from the southeast and brought with it some of 
poison and languor of the desert. 

To-day, however, the whole atmosphere was 
changed. The wind blew fresh and clear from 
off the sea, and the irritability and nervous ex- 
haustion of the last seventy-two hours had pass- 
ed like a bad dream. 

It was now the middle of March, and the gar- 
den was full of fragrant scents and lovely growths, 
The walls of the house were still crimson with 
bougainvillia and perfumed by climbing-roses, 
while heliotrope, lavender, rosemary, and gerani- 
ums, all in large bushes rather than plants, min- 
gled with mignonette and orange blossoms in 


‘one chord of fragrance, which carried a kind of 


intoxication to the senses, Birds were singing 
in the trees ; iridescent flies were darting through 
the air; gorgeous butterflies and softer moths 





were fluttering like rootless flowers blown hither 
and thither by the fresh wind; the sky was a 
pure unclouded blue, where was never a stain— 
not veiled and softened, not full of dreamy sug- 
gestion and tender languor as it is sometimes, but 
stimulating, productive, energizing—a sky, a sun, 
an air which seemed to mock all sorrow, to dry 
up all tears, and to spur the blood to the very 
madness of hope, the very insanity of joy. Sure- 
ly there was not a melancholy line, not a sadden- 
ed scene, in the whole drama of human history ! 
Surely all men were strong, all women lovely, all 
hearts loving and beloved, on such a day as this! 
—a day which had for its whole essence happi- 
ness, and for all its circumstances beauty. 

How good it was to live here in this fair and 
fruitful Palermo—this pearl in the heart of the 
Golden Shell! How delicious to drink in delight 
with every breath that brought the very entrance- 
ment of existence—the very ecstasy of being! 
How all the grief of the past was forgotten, and 
only the consciousness of the radiant present 
remained! It was as if pain had been trans- 
formed to pleasure—as if the very elements of 
sorrow had been taken to form the substance 
of joy. 

And how beautiful Ione looked, sitting in that 
curule-shaped garden chair—sitting in that mo- 
tionless and graceful way of hers, which was at 
once so proud and so seductive! St. Claire, on 
a lower seat, seemed almost at her feet, and Cla- 
rissa took credit to herself in that she was too 
good-natured to say so, and thus spoil the picture 
and the suggestion. 

They had been sitting here for some time, with 
sundry of the servants coming about them on 
trivial pretexts of business, but in reality like 
children eager to have a share in the small fam- 
ily festa going on beneath the carruba-tree. Of 
them all, Vincenzo was the most incessant and 
the most persistent. Now he came to bring the 
ladies flowers—whereof Mrs. Stewart had the 
largest number; but surely Ione’s were the most 
choice, and Clarissa’s the most ordinary—now 
he came to speak to the padrone on some per- 
fectly unimportant matter, which he would have 
dilated on till he had lengthened it out into the 
parley of an hour, had not the Captain stopped 
him with military abruptness and as much frank- 
ness, telling him he was a “ ciucco” for his pains, 
and ‘‘che diavolo!”—what did he want? Re- 
pulsed or not, however, he always came back to 
the group beneath the carruba-tree, and always 
stood where he could best see Ione sitting, like a 
fair and youthful Agrippina, her clasped hands 
resting lightly on her knees, her eyes now cast 
down and now looking straight before her into 
space, or sometimes stealing brief glances at Ar- 
mine St, Claire, as is the way with women who 
feel more than they have confessed, and who 
love, unbidden of the beloved. 

The conversation turned on the mafia, which 
Captain Stewart held as only the tacit convention 
of certain men to despise the intervention of the 
law, and to be their own avengers. According 
to him, it was nothing but the Corsican vendetta 
under Sicilian conditions; as thus: if A were 
injured or murdered, and B were known to be the 
person who had done the crime, A or his family 
would not deliver B up to justice to be dealt 
with according to law, but they would bide their 
time, take their measures, and execute judgment 
with their own hands. This, and this only, was 
the mafia, he said; and people who talked about 
a secret society, or secret subsidies to brigands 
to be held harmless of aggression, talked a world 
of nonsense, and did not know what they said. 

Had he said all this to a person who knew Pa- 
lermo, it would have been confirmation of the 
whispered suspicion that Captain Stewart was a 
mafiose himself, and that he owed his immunity 
from trouble to his punctual payments of black- 
mail. Men get into the habit of suspicion in this 
beloved Italy, where the impress of the old hand 
of tyranny still lies on the flesh of the nation, 
and where, in consequence, words are held as val- 
uable masks for thoughts; but as Armine did 
not understand more than the merest surface of 
things, he accepted what he heard in its simpli- 
city, and thought it all very straightforward and 
intelligible. 

From the mafia and the mafiosi the talk drift- 
ed on to the condition of the poor—the wages 
they received, the food they ate, the dwellings 
in which they lived; and then on to the strange 
mixture of servility and familiarity in their man- 
ner, and the cleverness which comes by gift of 
nature to almost all. And specially the Stewarts 
dwelt on the facility with which a man can turn 
his hand to anything; so that your gardener can 
be your cook, and your cook can be your valet, 
while your valet makes up your old clothes into 
new suits for himself as well as if he were a pro- 
fessional tailor, and the tailor could bud your 
roses and cook your maearoni with no more 
trouble than he can cut out your coat. 

“This Vincenzo, now,” said Captain Stewart, 
“he is simply invaluable. He can do everything, 
and he will do anything he is asked, The fellow 
has no pride or nonsense, and he is my right hand 
in all ways. I do not know how I should get on 
without him, ugly dog as he is; though I take 
care not to let him know that he is worth more 
than a pinch of snuff to me. If I did, he would 
become insolent, and try to be my master. You 
have to keep your foot on their necks, if you don’t 
want their knuckles in your own throat.” 

“You mean they are slaves,” said St. Claire, 
quietly. 

“Substantially, yes,” said Captain Stewart. 
“Centuries of misrule have moulded them into 
what they are, and the effect of these centuries 
is not to be overcome in one generation.” 

“You are sure he does not understand Eng- 
lish 2” asked St. Claire, looking at Vincenzo, who 
was standing there,.cap in hand as usual, sur- 
veying the group in the amiable manner of his 
race, 

(to BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
LOOSENED CHAINS. 


“You have done well—you will succeed.” Yo- 
lande read and again read that brief note; pon- 
dering over it in secret, and always with an in- 
creasing joy. He had seen; he had approved. 
And now, when she was walking about the streets 
of Worthing with her mother, she found a strange 
interest in guessing as to which of those houses 
he had lived in while, as she assured herself, he 
was keeping that invisible guard over her. Was 
it this one, or that; or perhaps the hotel at the 
corner? Had he been standing at the window 
there, and regarding her as she passed uncon- 
scious? Had he seen her drive by in the little 
pony-carriage? Had he watched her go along 
the pier, himself standing somewhere out of the 
way? She had no longer any doubt that it was 
he who had gone to the office of Lawrence & 
Lang on the morning of her arrival in London ; she 
was certain he must have been close by when she 
went to fetch her mother on that fateful evening. 

And indeed, as time went on, it became more 
and more certain that that forgetfulness to which 
she had looked forward was still far from her; 
and now she began to regard with a kind of dis- 
may the prospect of the Master of Lynn coming 
to claim her. She knew it was her duty to be- 
come his wife—that had been arranged and ap- 
proved by her father; she had herself pledged 
away her future; and she had no right of ap- 
peal. She reminded herself of these facts a 
hundred times, and argued with herself; she 
strove to banish those imaginings about one 
who ought henceforth to be as one dead to her ; 
and strove also to prove to herself that if she 
did what was right, unhappiness could not be 
the result; but all the time there was growing 
up in her heart a fear—nay, almost a conviction 
—that this marriage was not possible. She turn- 
ed away her eyes and would not regard it; but 
this conviction pressed itself in on her whether 
she would or no. And then she would engage 
herself with a desperate assiduity in the trivial 
details of their daily life there, and try to gain 
forgetfulness that way. 

This was the letter she wrote to the Master of 
Lynn, in reply to his. It cost her some trouble, 
and also here and there some qualm of self-re- 
proach ; for she could not but know that she was 
not telling the whole truth: 


“ Wortuina, Wednesday afternoon, 

“Dear Arcutk,—I am exceedingly grieved to 
hear of your trouble with your family, and also 
to think that I am the cause of it. It seems so 
great a pity, and all the more that, in the present 
circumstances, it is so unnecessary. You will 
understand from my papa’s letter that the duty 
I have undertaken is surely before any other; 
and that one’s personal wishes must be put aside, 
when it is a question of what a daughter owes to 
her mother. And to think there should be trou- 
ble and dissension now over what must in any 
case be so remote—that seems a very painful and 
unnecessary thing; and surely, dear Archie, you 
can do something to restore yourself to your or- 
dinary position with regard to your family. Do 
you think it is pleasant to me to think that I am 
the cause of a quarrel? And to think also that 
this quarrel might be continued in the future ? 
But the future is so uncertain now in these new 
circumstances that I would pray you not to think 
of it, but to leave it aside, and become good 
friends with your family. And how, you may 
ask? Well, 1 would consider our engagement 
at an end for the present; let it be as nothing; 
you will go back to Lynn; I am here, in the po- 
sition that I can not go from; let the future have 
what it may in-store, it will be time to consider 
afterward. Pray believe me, dear Archie, it is 
not in anger that I write, or any resentment ; 
for I understand well that my papa’s politics are 
not agreeable to every one; and I have heard of 
differences in families on smaller matters than 
that. AndI pray you to believe that neither my 
father nor myself was sensible of any discour- 
tesy—no, surely every one has the right to choose 
his friends as he pleases; nor could one expect 
one’s neighbors to alter their habits of living, 
perhaps, and be at the trouble of entertaining 
strangers, No, there is neither resentment nor 
anger in my mind; but only a wish that you 
should be reconciled to your friends ; and this is 
an easy way. It would leave you and me free 
for the time that might be necessary; you can 
go back to Lynn, where your proper place is; 
and I can give myself up to my other, without 
other thoughts. Will you ask Mrs. Graham if 
that is not the wisest plan ?—I am sure she must 
be distressed at the thought of your being es- 
tranged from your relatives; and I know she 
will think it a pity to have so much trouble 
about what must in any case be so distant. For, 
to tell you the truth, dear Archie, I can not leave 
to any one else what I have now undertaken ; 
and it may be years of attention and service that 
are wanted; and why should you wait and wait, 
and always with the constraint of a family quar- 
rel around you? For myself, I already look at 
my position that way. I have put aside my en- 
gagement ring. I have given myself over to the 
one who has most claims on me; and I am proud 
to think that I may have been of a little service 
already. Will you consent, dear Archie? Then 
we shall both be free; and the future must be 
left to itself. 

“Tt was so very kind of you to look after the 
sending away of the dogs and ponies from Allt- 
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nam-ba! my papa has written to me from Dales- 
croft about it; and was very grateful to you. 
No, I will not tell him anything of what is in 
your letter; for it is not necessary it should be 
known —especially as I hope you will at once 
take steps for a reconciliation and think no more 
of it. And it was very good of your sister to go 
out and pay them a visit at Allt-nam-ba. I have 
had a letter from her also—as kind as she always 
is—asking me to go to Inverstroy at Christmas ; 
but you will understand from what I have said 
that this is impossible, nor can I make any en- 
gagement with any one now, nor have I any de- 
sire to do so. Iam satisfied to be as I am— 
also, 1 rejoice to think that I have the opportuni- 
ty; I wish for nothing more except to hear that 
you have agreed to my suggestion and gone back 
to Lynn. As for my mother and myself, we shall 
perhaps go to the south of Frané& when she is a 
little stronger; but at present she is too weak to 
travel; and happily we find ourselves very well 
content with this place, now that we are familiar 
with it, and have found out different ways of 
passing the time. It is not so wild and beautiful 
as Allt-nam-ba, but it is a cheerful place for an 
invalid: we have a pretty balcony, from which 
we can look at the people on the promenade, and 
the sea, and the ships; and we have a pony-car- 
riage for the country roads, and have driven al- 
most everywhere in the neighborhood. 

“So now I will say good-by, dear Archie; and 
I hope you will consider my proposal; and see 
that it is wise. What may occur in the future, 
who can tell ?—but in the mean time let us do 
what is best for those around us; and I think 
this is the right way. I should feel far happier 
if I knew that you were not wondering when this 
service that I owe to my mother were to end; 
and also I should feel far happier to know that I 
was no longer the cause of disagreement and un- 
happiness in your family. Give my love to your 
sister when you see her; and if you hear any- 
thing about the Gress people, I should be glad to 
hear some news about them also. 

“ Believe me, yours affectionately, 
“ YoLANDE.” 


She looked at this letter for a long time before 
putting it in an envelope and addressing it; and 
when she posted it, it was with a guilty con- 
science. So far as it went, she had told the 
truth. This duty she owed to her mother was 
paramount; and she knew not for how long it 
might be demanded of her. And no doubt she 
would feel freer and more content in her mind 
if her engagement were broken off—if she had 
no longer to fear that he might be becoming im- 
patient over the renewed waiting and waiting. 
But that was only part of the truth. She could 
not blind herself to the fact that this letter was 
very little more than a skillful piece of prevari- 
cation; and this consciousness haunted her, and 
troubled her, and shamed her. She grew un- 
easy. Her mother noticed that the girl seemed 
anxious and distraught, and questioned her; but 
Yolande answered evasively. She did not think 
it worth while to burden her mother’s mind with 
her private disquietudes. 

No, she had not been true to herself; and she 
knew it; and the knowledge brought shame to 
her cheeks when she was alone. With a con- 
science ill at ease, the cheerfulness with which 
she set about her ordinary task of keeping her 
mother employed and amused was just a little bit 
forced; and despite herself she fell into contin- 
ual reveries—thinking of the arrival of the let- 
ter, of his opening it, of his possible conjectures 
about it. Then, besides these smitings of con- 
science, there was another thing: would he con- 
sider the reason she had advanced for breaking 
off the engagement as sufficient? Would he not 
declare himself willing to wait? The tone of his 
letter had been firm enough. He was unmoved 
by this opposition on the part of his own people ; 
it was not to gain any release that he had written 
to her. And now might he not still adhere to 
his resolution—refusing to make up the quarrel ; 
resolved to wait Yolande’s good pleasure; and 
so, in effect, requiring of her the fulfillment of 
her plighted troth ? 

It would be difficult to say which was the 
stronger motive—the shamed consciousness that 
she had not spoken honestly, or the ever-increas- 
ing fear that, after all, she might not be able to 
free herself from this impossible bond; but at 
all events she determined to supplement that let- 
ter with a franker one. Indeed, she stole out 
that same evening, under some pretense or other, 
and went to the post-office, and sent off this tele- 
gram to him: 

“Letter posted to you this afternoon: do not 
answer it until you get the one following.” Then 
she went back to the rooms quickly, her heart 
somewhat lighter, though, indeed, all during din- 
ner she was puzzling to decide what she should 
say, and how to make her confession not too hu- 
mniliating. She did not wish him to think too bad- 
ly of her. Was it not possible for them to part 
friends? Or would he be angry, and call her 
*jilt,” “light o’ love,” and so forth, as she had call- 
ed herself? Indeed, she had reproached herself 
enough; anything that he could say would be 
nothing new to her. Only she hoped—for she 
had had a gentle kind of regard for him, and he 
had been mixed up in her imaginings of the fu- 
ture, and they had spent happy days and evenings 
together, on board ship or in the small lodge be- 
tween the streams—that they might part friends, 
without angry words. 

“Yolande, there is something troubling you,” 
her mother said, as they sat at table. 

She had been watching the girl in her sad, ten- 
der way. As soon as she had spoken Yolande 
instantly pulled herself together. 

“Why, yes, there is indeed!” she said. “Shall 
I tell you what itis, mother? I have been think- 
ing that soon we shall be as tired of pheasants 
as we were of grouse and hares. Papa sends us 
far too many; or rather it is Mr. Shortlands now; 





and I don’t know what to do with them—unless 
somebody in the town would exchange them. Is 
it possible? Would not that be an occupation, 
now—to sit in a poulterer’s shop and say, ‘I will 
give you three brace of pheasants for so many 
of this and so many of that?’” 

“ You wrote a long letter this afternoon,” the 
mother said, absently. ‘“ Was it to Mr. Short- 
lands ?” 

“Oh no,” Yolande said, with a trifle of color 
in her face. “It was to the Master of Lynn. I 
have often told you about him, mother. And one 
thing I quite forgot. I forgot to ask him to in- 
quire of Mrs. Bell where the ballad of ‘ Young 
Randal’ is to be found—you remember I told 
you the story? No, there is nothing of it in the 
stupid book I got yesterday—no, nor any story 
like it, except, perhaps, one where a Lord Lovat 
of former times comes home from Palestine and 
asks for May Maisrey. 


‘ And bongfier than them a’, 
May Maisrey, where is she?’ 


It is a pretty name, is it not, mother? But I 
think I must write to Mrs. Bell to send me the 
words of ‘ Young Randal,’ if it is not to be found 
in a book.” 

“T wish you would go away to your friends 
now, Yolande,” the mother said, regarding her in 
that sad and affectionate way. 

‘‘That is so very likely!” she answered, with 
much cheerfulness. 

“You ought to go, Yolande. Why should you 
remain here? Whyshould you be shut up here 
—<away from all your friends? You have done 
what you came forsTI feel that now—you need 
not fear to leave me alone now—to leave me in 
these same lodgings. I can stay here very well, 
and amuse myself with books and with look- 
ing at the people passing. I should not be dull. 
I like the rooms. I should find amusement 
enough.” : 

“ And where am I to go, then?” the girl said, 
calmly. 

“To your friends—to all those people you have 
told me about. That is the proper kind of life 
for you, at your age—not shut up in lodgings. 
The lady in the Highlands, for example, who 
wants you to spend Christmas there.” 

“Well, now, dear mether,” said Yolande, 
promptly, “I will not show you another one of 
my letters if you take the nonsense in them as 
if it were serious. Christmas, indeed! Why, 
do you know where we shall be at Christmas ? 
Well, then, at Monte Carlo! No, mother, you 
need not look forward to the tables; I will not 
permit any such wickedness, though I have staked 
more than once—or, rather, papa staked for me 
—five-frane pieces, and always I won—for as 
soon as I had won five francs I came away to 
make sure. But we shall not go to the tables; 
there is enough without that. There are beauti- 
ful drives; and you can walk through the gar- 
dens and down the terraces until you get a boat 
to go out on the blue water. Then, the other 
side you take a carriage and drive up to the little 
town, and by the sea there are more beautiful 
gardens. And at Monte Carlo I know an excel- 
lent hotel, with fine views; and always there is 
excellent music. And—and you think I am go- 
ing to spend Christmas in a Highland glen! 
Grazie alla bonta sua!” 

“It is too much of a sacrifice. You must 
leave me to myself—I can do very well by my- 
self now,” the mother said, looking at the girl 
with wistful eyes. “I should be happy enough 
only to hear of you. I should like to hear of 
your being married, Yolande.” 

“Tam not likely to be married to any one,” 
said she, with averted eyes and burning forehead. 
“Do not speak of it, mother. My place is by 
you; and here I remain—until you turn me 
away.” 

That same night she wrote the letter which 
was to supplement the former one and free her 
conscience : 


“Dear Arcuie,—In the letter I sent vou this 
afternoon I was not quite frank with you; and 
I can not rest until I tell you so. There are other 
reasons besides those I mentioned why I think 
our engagement should be broken off now; and 
also, for I wish to be quite honest, and to throw 
myself on your generosity and forbearance, why 
I think that we ought not to look forward to the 
marriage that was thought of. Perhaps you will 
ask me what these reasons are—and you have 
the right; and in that case I will tell you. But 
perhaps you will be kind, and not ask; and I 
should never forget your kindness. When I 
promised to marry you, I thought that the friend- 
liness and affection that prevailed between us 
was enough; I did not imagine anything else; 
you must think of how I was brought up, with 
scarcely any women friends except the ladies at 
the chateau, who were very severe as to the duty 
of children to their parents, and when I learned 
that my papa approved my marrying you, it was 
sufficient for me. But now I think not. I do 
not think I should bring you happiness. There 
ought to be no regret on the marriage -day— 
no thoughts going away elsewhere. You have 
the right to be angry with me, because I have 
been careless, and allowed myself to become af- 
fectionate to some one else without my knowing 
it; but it was not with intention; and now that 
I know, should I be doing right in allowing our 
engagement to continue? Yes, you have the 
right to upbraid me; but you can not think worse 
of me than I think of myself; and perhaps it is 
well that the mistake was soon found out, before 
harm was done. As for me, my path is clear. 
All that I said in the other letter as to the im- 
mediate future, and I hope the distant future 
also, is true; you have only to look at this other 
explanation to know exactly how I am situated. 
I welcome my position and its duties—they drive 
away sometimes sad thinking and regret over 
what has happened. You were always very kind 
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and considerate to me; you deserved that I kept 
my faith to you more strictly; and if I were to 
see your sister, what should I say? Only that I 
am sorry that I can make no more amends; and 
to beg for your forgiveness and for hers. And 
perhaps it is better as it is for all of us. My 
way is clear. I must be with my mother. Per- 
haps, some day, if our engagement had continued, 
I might have been tempted to repine. I hope 
not; but I have no longer such faith in myself. 
But now you are free from the impatience of 
waiting; and I—I go my own way, and am all 
the more certain to give all my devotion where 
it is needed. I would pray you not to think too 
harshly of me, only I know that I have not the 
right to ask; and I should like to part friends 
with you, if only for the sake of the memories 
that one treasures. My letter is ill-expressed— 
that I am sure it must be; but perhaps you will 
guess at anything I should have said and have 
not said; and believe that I could stretch out my 
hands to you to beg for your forgiveness, and 
for gentle thoughts of me in the future, after 
some years have given us time to look back. I 
do not think little of any kindness that has been 
shown to me; and I shall remember your kind- 
ness to me always; and also your sister’s; and 
the kindness of every one, as it seemed to me, 
whom I met in the Highlands. I have made 
this confession to you without consulting any 
one; for it is a matter only between you and 
me; and I do not know how you will receive it; 
only that I pray you once more for your forgive- 
ness, and not to think too harshly, but, if you 
have such gentleness and commiseration, to let 
us remain friends, and to think of each other in 
the future as not altogether strangers. I know 
it is much that I ask, and that you have the 
right to refuse; but I shall look for your letter 
with the remembrance of your kindness in the 
past. YOLANDE.” 


It was a piteous kind of letter; for she felt 
very solitary and unguided in this crisis; more- 
over, it was rather hard to fight through this 
thing, and preserve at the same time an appear- 
ance of absolute cheerfulness, so long as her 
mother was in the room. But she got it done; 
and Jane was sent out to the post-office; and 
thereafter Yolande—with something of trial and 
trouble in her eyes, perhaps, but otherwise with 
a brave face—fetched down some volumes from 
the little book-case, and asked her mother what 
she wanted to have read. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE HOUR OF VENGEANCE. 

Tue Master of Lynn had spent the whole of 
the morning in arranging affairs with his father’s 
agent; and when he left Mr. Ronald Macpher- 
son’s office he knew that he had now all the 
world to choose from. He was anxious to get 
away from this dawdling life in Inverness; but, 
on the other hand, he was not going back to 
Lynn. He still felt angry and indignant; he 
considered he had been badly used; and it is far 
from improbable that if, at this moment, Yolande 
had been differently situated, and if Mr. Winter- 
bourne had been likely to give his consent, he, 
the Master, would now have proposed an imme- 
diate marriage, leaving his father and aunt to do 
or think as they pleased. But, in the present 
circumstances, that was impossible; and he did 
not know well which way to turn; and had gen- 
erally got himself into an unsettled, impatient, 
irritable condition, which boded no good either 
for himself or for them who had thwarted him. 

He returned to the Station Hotel, end was 
having lunch by himself in the large and almost 
empty dining-room, when two letters were brought 
him which had doubtless arrived by that morn- 
ing’s mail. As he was thinking of many things, 
it did not occur to him to look at both addresses 
and decide which letter should have precedence ; 
he mechanically opened and read the first that 
came to hand: 


“Sr. James’s Crus, Prooapiiyy, October 31. 

“Dear Lestiz,—Are you game for a cruise ? 
I will go where you like; and start any day you 
like. I have never taken the Juliet across the 
Atlantic—what do you say? The worst of it is, 
there ain’t much to see when you get there; but 
we should have some fun going over and coming 
back. Drop me a line. She is at Plymouth, 
and could be got ready in a week. 

“ Yours ever, Dartown.” 

Now, to have a three-hundred-ton steam-yacht 
put at your disposal is an agreeable kind of 
thing; but there were other circumstances in 
this case. Lord Dartown was a young Irish 
peer who had inherited an illustrious name, large 
estates (fortunately for him, some of them were 
in England), and a sufficiency of good looks; 
but who, on the other hand, seemed determined 
to bid a speedy farewell to all of these by means 
of incessant drinking. His friends regarded him 
with much interest, for he was doing it on dry 
champagne; and as that is a most unusual cir- 
cumstance — champagne being somewhat too 
much of child’s play for the serious drinker—they 
looked on and wondered how long it would last, 
and repeated incredible stories as to the number 
of bottles this youth could consume from the 
moment of his awaking in his berth until his 
falling asleep in the same. The Ju/iet was an 
exceedingly well-appointed vessel; the cook had 
a reputation that a poet might envy; but the 
habits of the owner were peculiar, and most 
frequently he had to make his cruises alone. 
But he had always had a great respect for the 
Master of Lynn, who was his senior by a year or 
two, when they were school-fellows together; and 
sometimes in later years a kind of involuntary 
admiration for the firm nerve and hardened 
frame of his deer-stalking friend would lead to 
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a temporary fit of reformation, and he would 
even take to practicing with dumb-bells, which 
his trembling muscles could scarcely hold out at 
arm’s-length. 

“Owley must be off his head altogether this 
time,” the Master of Lynn coolly said to himself, 
as he regarded the shaky handwriting of the 
letter. “To think of facing the ‘ rolling forties’ 
at this time of year ! We should die of cold be- 
sides, Not good enough, Owley; you must throw 
a fly over somebody else.” 

So he put that letter aside, and took up the 
other. It was the second one of the two that 
Yolande had sent him; he had got its prede- 
cessor on the previous day. And now, as he 
read this final declaration and confession, it was 
with an ever-increasing surprise; but it certainly 
was with no sense of dismay or disappointment, 
or even the resentment of wounded vanity. He 
did not even, at this moment, heed the piteous 
appeal for charity and kindliness; it was not of 
her he was thinking, and searcely of himself; 
it was rather of the people at Lynn. 

“ Now I will show them what they have done! 
he was saying to himself, with a kind of triumph 
“They shall see what they have done, and I 
hope they will be satisfied. As for me, I am go 
ing my own way after this. I have had enough 
of it. Polly may scheme as she likes; and they 
may rage, or refuse, or go to the deuce, if they 


’ 


like; I am going to look after myself now.’ 
He picked up the other letter, and took both 
with him into the writing-room ; he had forgotten 
that he had left his luncheon but half finished. 
And there he read Yolande’s appeal to him with 
more care; and he was touched by the penitence 
and the simplicity, and the eager wish for friend 
liness in it; and he determined, as he sat down 
at the writing-table, that, as far as he had com 
mand of the English language, she should have 
safe assurance that they were to part on kindly 
terms. Indeed, as it turned out, this was the 
most affectionate letter he had ever sent her; 
and it might have been said of*him, with regard 
to this engagement, that nothing in it so well 
became him as his manner of leaving it: 


“My pearest YouLanpe,” he wrote,—‘“I am 
inexpressibly grieved that you should have given 
yourself the pain to write such a letter; and you 
might have known that whenever you wished 
our engagement to cease 1 should consider you 
had the right to say so, and so far from accus- 
ing you or doing anything in the tragedy line, I 
should beg to be allowed to remain always your 
friend. And it won’t take any length of time for 
me to be on quite friendly terms with you—if 
you will let me; for Lam so now; and if I saw 
you to-morrow I should be glad of your compan- 
ionship for as long as you chose to give it me; 
and I don’t at all think it impossible that we 
may have many another stroll along the streets 
of Inverness, when you come back to the High- 
lands, as you are sure to do. Of course I am 
quite sensible of what I have lost—you can’t ex- 
pect me to be otherwise; and I dare say, if all 
the cireumstances had been propitious, and if we 
had married, we should have got on very well 
together—for when Polly attributes everything 
that happens to my temper, that is merely be- 
cause she is i 


1 the wrong, and can’t find any 
other excuse; whereas, if you and I had got 
married, I fancy we should have agreed very well, 
so long as no one interfered. Sut, to tell you the 
honest truth, my dear Yolande, I never did think 
you were very anxious about it; you seemed to re- 
gard our engagement as a very light matter—or as 
something that would please everybody all round ; 
and though I trusted that the future would right 
all that—I mean that we should become more 
intimate and affectionate—still, there would have 
been a risk; and it is only common-sense to re- 
gard these things now as some consolation, and 
as some reason why, if you say, ‘Let us break 
off this engagement,’ I should say, 
but let us continue our friendship.’ 

“But there is a tremendous favor I would beg 
and entreat of you, dearest Yolande; and you 
always had the most generous disposition—I 
never knew you to refuse anybody anything (I 
do believe that was why you got engaged to me 
—because you thought it would please the Gra 
hams and all the rest of us). I do hope that 
you will consent to keep the people at Lynn in 
ignorance—they could only know through Polly, 
and you could keep it back from her- 
it was, or why it was, that our engagement was 
broken off. This is not from vanity; I think 
you will say I haven’t shown much of that sort 
of distemper. It is merely that I may have the 
whip-hand of the Lynn people. They have used 
me badly ; and I mean to take care that they don’t 
serve me so again ; andif they imagine that our en- 
gagement has been broken off solely, or even part- 
ly, through their opposition, that will be a weap 
on for me in the future. And then the grounds of 
their opposition—that they or their friends might 
have to associate with one professing such opin- 


‘Very well; 


as to who 








ions as those your father owns! You may rest 
assured, dearest Yolande, that I did not put you 
forward and make any appeal; and equally I 
knew you would resent my making any apology 
for your father, or allowing that any consider- 
ation on their part was demanded. It’s no use 
reasoning with raving maniacs; I retired. But 
I mention this once more as an additional reason 
whi, if our engagement is to be broken off, we 
should make up our minds to look on the best 
side of affairs, and to part on the best of terms ; 
for I must confess more frankly to you now that 
there would have been some annoyance, and you 
would naturally have been angry on account of 
your father, and I should have taken your side, 
and there would simply have been ase ries of ele- 
gant family squabbles. 

“There are one or two other points in your 
letter that I don’t touch on; except to say that I 
hope you will write to me again—and soon ; and 
that you will write in a very different tone, I 
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hope you will see that many things justify you 
in so doing; 
as plain as can be. 
so you needn’t be reading between the lines. 
you have no time to write a letter, send me a few 
words to show that you are in a more cheerful 
If you don’t, I shouldn’t wonder if I 
broke through all social observances, and _pre- 
sented myself at your door—to convince you 
that you have done quite right, and that every 
thing is well, and that vou have given me a capi- 
tal means of having it out with the Lynn people 
when the proper time comes. So please let me 
have a few lines; and in the mean time I hope I 
may be allowed to sign myself, 

“ Yours, most affectionately, A. Lesuir. 

“PS.—Do you remember my telling you of 
the small youth who was my fag—the cheeky 
young party who was always smuggling cham- 
pagne and pastry? I may have told you that 
he is now the owner of a three-hundred-ton 
yacht? Well, he wants me to go a cruise with 
him. I had not intended doing so; but it oceurs 
to me that I might do worse—as all my affairs 
are settled up here; and so, if you can write to 
me within the next few days, will you please ad- 
dress me at the —-— Hotel, Jermyn Street ?” 


I have kept back nothing ; 


Moc vl 


Then he wrote: 
“Inverness, October 31. 
“Dear Ow.ey,—lIt isn’t a compagnon de voy- 
age you want; it’s a strait-waistcoat, You would 


and I hope I have made this letter | 


If | 


knock the Juliet all to bits if you took her across | 


now; and a fine thing to choose winter for a 
visit to New York, where the weather is cold 
enough to freeze the ears off a brass monkey. 
This letter will reach London same time as my- 
self 
Street ; 
it. 
Gib., and we could make our way down through 
Spain; or, if that is too tedious for your lordship, 
send her to Marseilles, and then we could fill up 
the intervening time in Paris. I have never 
been to Venice in a yacht; and don’t remember 
whether you can get near enough to Danieli’s to 
make it handy; but I suppose, even if you have 
to lie down by the Giudecea, there would be no 
difficulty about getting people to a dance on 
board? I'll see you through it. 
* Yours, 


and Til talk to you like a father about 


A. Lesuir.” 


And then (for now the hour of vengeance had 
struck) he wrote as follows to his sister: 


“Srarion Tloret, October 31, 
“Dear Poity,—I have to inform you, and I 





so you ean look me up at —— Hotel, Jermyn | 


My notion is you should send the Juliet to | 


A PINE-APPLE 


And then, having folded up and addressed his 
letters, he rose and went outside and lit a cigar. 
He thought he would have a stroll away through 
the town and out by the harbor, just to think 
over this that had occurred, and what was likely 
to occur in the future. It happened to be a very 
bright and cheerful afternoon; and he walked 
quickly, with a sort of glad consciousness that 
now he was master of his own destiny, and 
meant to remain so; and when he came in sight 
of the ruffled and windy blue sea, that had sug- 
gestions of voyaging and the seeing of strange 
places that were pleasant enough. Then his ci- 
gar drew well; and that, although it may be un- 
consciously, tells on a man’s mood. He began to 
be rather grateful to Yolande. He hoped she 
would quite understand his letter; and answer it 
in the old familiar, affectionate way, just as if 
nothing had occurred. It distressed him to think 
she should be in such grief—in such penitence. 
But he knew he should get some cheerful lines 
from her; and that, and all, was well. 

By-and-by, however, a very uncomfortable sus- 
picion got hold of him. He had had no very large 
experience of women. and their ways; and he be- 
gan to ask himself whether the ready acquies- 
cence he had yielded to Yolande’s prayer would 
please her overmuch. It certainly was not flat 
tering to her vanity. For one thing, he could 
not wholly explain his position to her. He could 
not tell her that he had virtually said to his fa- 
ther, “Here is a way of getting back Corvie- 
vreak ; and getting the whole estate into proper 
condition. You refuse? Very well; you mayn’t 
get another chance, remember.” He could not 
fully explain to her why her proposal, instead of 
bringing him disappointment, was rather wel- 
come, as offering him a means of vengeance for 
the annoyance he had been subjected to. She 
knew nothing of Shena Van. She knew nothing 


| of the proposal to complete the Lynn deer forest. 


hope you will convey the information to his papa- | 


ship and to Aunty Tab, that my engagement to 
Yolande Winterbourne is finally, definitely, and 
irrevocably broken off. 
satisfied. I shall be more careful another time 
to keep the affair in my own hands. 

“I am off for a cruise with Dartown, in the 
Juliet. Guess there'll be about as much fluid 
inside as outside that noble craft, 


“Your affectionate brother, Arcuir.” 


I hope they will be | 


So he began to think that his letter, breaking off 
the engagement so very willingly, might not whol- 
ly please her; and as he was well disposed to- 
ward Yolande at this moment, and honestly de- 
siring that they should part the best of friends, 
he siowly walked back to the hotel, composing a 
few more sentences by the way, so that her wo- 
manly pride should not be wounded. 

But it was a difficult matter. He went up- 
stairs to his room, and packed his things for the 
journey to London, while thinking over what he 
would say to her. And it was very near dinner- 
time before he had finished this addendum to his 
previous letter: 


“My pearest Youanne,” he wrote,—“I want 
to say something more to you; if you get the 
two letters together, read this one second. Per- 
haps you may think, from what I said in the oth- 
er, that I did not sufficiently value the prospect 
that was before me at cne time, or else I should 
say something more about losing it. I am afraid 
you may think I have given you up too easily 
and lightly; but you would make a great mistake 


| if you think I don’t know what I have lost. 


Only I did not want to make it too grave a snst- 
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ter; your letter was very serious; and I wanted 
you to think, and I want you to think, that there 


friendly and intimate terms. 
what I have lost; I wasn’t so long iu your soci- 
ety—on board ship, and in the dahabeeyah, too, 
and at Allt-nam-ba—without seeing how gener- 
ous you were, and sincere, and anxious to make 
every one around you happy; and if it comes to 
that, and if you will let me say it, a man natural- 
ly looks forward with some pride to having always 
with him a wife who can hold her own with 
everybody in regard to personal appearance, and 
grace and finish of manner, and accomplishments. 
Of course I know what I have lost. I am not 
blind. I always looked forward to seeing you 
and Polly together at the ball at the Northern 
Meeting. But when you say it is impossible, and 
seem put out about it, naturally I tried to find 
out reasons for looking at the best side of the 
matter. It is the wisest way. When you miss 
a bird it is of no use saying, ‘Confound it, I have 
missed’ ; it is much better to say, ‘Thank good- 
ness I didn’t go near it; it won’t go away wound- 
ed.’ And, quite apart from anything you said 
in your letter of to-day, there was enough in your 
letter of yesterday to warrant us both in consent- 


hurry), Lynn will seem a lonely place after this 


| autumn; and I suppose I shall conceive a pro- 
is no reason why we should not continue on quite | 


Of course I know | 


found detestation for next year’s tenant of Allt- 
nam-ba, Probably two or three bachelor fellows 
will have the Lodge; and it will be pipes and 
brandy-and-soda and limited loo in the evening; 
they won’t know that there was once a fairy liv- 
ing in that glen. But I don’t despair of seeing 
you again in the Highlands, and your father too; 
and, as they say the subject of deer forests is to 
be brought before the House, he will now be in 
a position to talk a littke common-sense to them 
about that subject. Did you see that the chief 
agitator on this matter has just been caught 
speaking about the grouse and red-deer of Iona? 
Now I will undertake to eat all the red-deer and 


| all the grouse he can find in Iona at one meal; 


ing to break off the engagement. Circumstances | 


were against it on both sides. Of course I would 
have gone on—as I wrote to you. A man can’t 
be such a cur as to break his word to his prom- 
ised wife simply because his relatives are ill- 
tempered—at least, if I came across such a gen- 
tleman he wouldn't very long be any acquaintance 
of mine. But there would have been trouble and 
family squabbles, as I say, if not a complete 
family separation—which could not be pleasant 
to a young wife; and then, on your side, there is 
this duty to your mother, which was not contem- 
plated when we were engaged ; and so, when we 
consider everything, perhaps it is better as it is. 
I dare say, if we had married, we should have 
been as contented as most people; and I should 
have been very proud of you as my wife, natu- 
rally; but it is no use speculating on what might 
have been. It is very fortunate, when an en- 
gagement is broken off, if not a particle of blame 
attaches to either side; and in that way we 
should consider ourselves lucky, as giving no 
handle for any ill-natured gossip. 

“Of course Polly will be cut up about it. She 
always had an extraordinary affection for you; 
and looked forward to your being her sister. 
Graham will be disappointed too ; you were always 
very highly valued in that quarter. But if you 
and I are of one mind that the decision we have 
come to is a wise one, it is our business, and no 
one else’s.” 

He stopped and read over again those last sen- 
tences. 

“TI consider, now,” he was saying to himself, 
“that that is a friendly touch—No blame attach- 
ing to either side: that will please her; she al- 
ways was very sensitive, and pleased to be thought 
well of.” 

“And even,” he continued, “if I should get 
reconciled to my people (about which I am in no 








and I'll give him three months for the search.” 

He thought this was very cleverly introduced. 
It was to give her the impression that they could 
now write to each other indifferently on the sub- 
jects of the day—in short, that they were on 
terms of ordinary and pleasant friendship. 

“But I dare say you will consider me preju- 
diced—for I have been brought up from my in- 
fancy, almost, with a rifle in my hand; and so I 
will end this scrawl, again asking from you a 
few lines just to show that we are friends as 
before, and as I hope we shall ever remain. 

“ Yours, most affectionately, 
“Arcmie LEsiie.” 


It was a clever letter, he considered. The lit- 
tle touches of flattery; the business-like refer- 
ences to the topies of the day ; the frank appeals 
to her old friendship—these would not be in 
vain. And so he went in to his dinner with a 
light heart, and the same night went comfortably 
to sleep in a saloon-carriage bound for London. 


[To BE OONTINUFD.] 





A PINE-APPLE FIELD IN 
BERMUDA. 


UR graphic illustration shows this most lus- 

cious of all the tropical fruits at home, in 
its native Bermuda, where it is cultivated in large 
fields, the slips being planted wherever there is 
arth enough among the rocks, The pine-apples 
grow on stems about a foot high, with a crown 
of long spiked leaves, and the fruit in the mid- 
dle. They are ripe in May, when the whole field 
is cut down, In addition to the large numbers 
that are exported both to domestic and foreign 
ports, considerable quantities are canned for ex- 
portation. Fine as are the West Indian pine- 
apples, those grown under glass excel them in 
flavor, and command a much higher price in 
market, even in England, where their cultivation 
in hot-houses—which was once regarded as the 
highest triumph of the horticultural art—is now 
comparatively easy, and is one of the luxuries of 
wealthy establishments. They are propagated 
chiefly by means of suckers, and also by the 
crowns, while new varictics are obtained from 
seed from the partially wild plants. 
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Embroidered Border for Cotton and 
Linen Dresses. 


Many of the new cotton dresses of this season 
are accompanied by embroideries such as that 
illustrated, executed by machine in one or more 
bright harmonizing colors on a ground of solid 
color. 


Collar and Cravat.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue standing collar in Fig. 1 has a stiff founda- 
tion two inches deep, covered outside with ruby 
velvet, and lined with white silk, On each side 
of the front of the collar a strip of white foun- 
dation is attached as a back for the lace plastron ; 
the foundation is three inches wide at its widest 
part at the upper end, and is sloped to two inches 
at the lower. -It is covered with a yard of éeru 
lace four inches wide, the middle part of which 
is sloped and pleated to fit around the neck, while 
the ends are shaped to the front. A second piece 
of lace fifteen inches long is set underneath the 
first piece on each side, and a row of lace is laid 
on the collar over the velvet. The front edges 
are bound with ruby velvet ribbon, and a bow of 
similar ribbon is placed at the lower end. The 


Summer Toilettes.—Figs. 1-5. 

Tue black veiling dress shown in Figs. 1 and 2 
consists of a skirt with ample drapery and flounces, 
and a basque trimmed with flat bands and tahs 
of wide velvet ribbon, and complete d by a puffed 
postilion at the back rhe front drapery is an 
apron of medium length, bordered with two bands 
of velvet ribbon, and taken up on the sides in 
deep upturned folds, while the back is looped to 
form two deep puffs below those of the basque, 
The skirt border consists of a flounce twenty inch- 
es deep, with a shirred heading and a border of 
velvet ribbon falling over narrow box-pleating at 
the foot. The young lady’s dress Figs. 3 and 4 
is composed of a basque and over-skirt of dark 
blue flannel over a red cashmere kilt skirt bor- 
dered with a wide band of the blue flannel. The 
basque has a vest, collar, and cuffs of red cash- 
mere, and is finished with a belt and bows of red 
ottoman ribbon. The apron front is caught down 
with a large bow of similar ribbon. The long 
fronts and shorter puffed back of the mantle Fig 
5 are of black ottoman silk, while the rounded 
sleeve forms are of chenille net-work mounted on 


a silk lining. Ruffles of wide Spanish guipure 





cravat Fig. 2 consists of a piece of dotted shrimp Fig. 1.—Lace axp VELVET Fig. 2.—Cravat or Gavze lace, jet drop ornaments, and long-looped bows 
pink gauze half a yard square, which is edged CoLLar, AND Lace. of narrow satin ribbon are the trimming, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Verinc Dress witn Vetver Rison. 


with cream-colored silk lace across the top and at the pointed 
lower end. Both ends of the gauze are side-pleated into a space 
of four inches, and the lower is tacked up under the unpleated 
part of the gauze, forming a loop of it. The upper end is turned 
down over a shrimp pink neck ribbon, which is finished with a 
bow in front and tied behind. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dr. P. P. Giumartin, Detroit, Mich., says: “IT haye 

found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 

prostration attendant upon alcoholism.”—(Adv.]) 





PETRIE'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881, 
Mr. Joun Pereie, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn Perriz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooatne, a compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Burnerr’s Fiavor- 
ing Exrxacts consists in their perfect purity and 


streugth,—| ddo,} 





SWEET BREATH.—Offensive Breath made pleas- 
ant. Stomach  purifie d and strengthened. Agreeable 
and refreshing. Use Dr, Jas. X. Knight’s Stomach 
Powder. By Talk, 50 cents. P.O. Box 1585, N.Y 
Crittenton, Agent, 115 Fulton Street, N. Y.—[Adv.] 





FOR ROUGH SKIN 
And freckles use Casweit, Maseny, & Co.’s Meto- 
PERMA. 1121 Broadway and 578 Sth Ave.—[ Adv. } 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Pownrr Co., 106 Wall Street, 


FORT GEORGE HOPE, 


Lake George, N. Y. 


Opens June llth. Address all inquiries to 


E. L. SEELY ae Prop., Lake George, N.Y. 


fi ELDREDGE 











HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


DECORATIVE ART NEEDLEWORK. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West 14th Street, New York. 


Stamping, Designing, Pe rforated Patterns, Arasene, 
Crewels, Embroidery and Filling Silks, and all mate- 
rials used for Art Needlework, wholesale and retail. 
Send 3c. for this year’s 5 catalogue. 





THE SEL F - ADJUSTABLE 
| (trade-mark) comea in every 
tii possible style, and is positively 

i! unrivalled as a frontal coiffure. 
©} Our illustrated catalogne mailed 
¢ free. Hetmxn & Guvtn, 73 East 

18th 8t., ; hear B’ way, N. Y. City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


SILKS for PATCHWORK, 


In $1.00, $2.00, and $5.00 Packages; ail colors. 
AMERICAN PURCHASING CO., 196 Broadway, N . 





“T had Salt- Rheum for 19 years. Dr. Benson's | 


Ben 
Skiu Cure cured me.” F, P. Lavelle, Merced, Cal. 


FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


From the great London (Eng.) Timea, 


Among the many specifics introduced to the public 
for the cure of dyspepsia, indigestion, derangements of 
various kinds, and as a general family medicine, none 
have met with such genuine appreciation as Hop Bit- 
ters. Introduced to this country but a comparatively 
short time since, to meet the great demand for a pure, 
safe, and perfect family medicine, they have rapidly in- 
creased in favor, until they are, without question, the 
most popular and valuable medicine known, Its world- 
wide renown is not due to the advertising it has re- 
ceived ; it is famous by reason of its inhérent virtues. 
It does all that is claimed for it. It discharges its 
curative powers without any of the evil effects of other 
bitters or medicine, being perfectly safe and harmless 
for the most frail woman, smallest child, and weakest 
invalid to use. Few are the homes indeed where the 
great discovery has not already been hailed as a deliv- 
erer and welcomed as a friend. It does what others 
affect to do. Composed of simple materials, it is a 
marvel of delicate and successful combination. Noth- 
ing is wanting. Every ingredient goes straight to the 
mark at which it is aimed, and never fails. Pleasant 
to the palate, agreeable to the stomach, and thoroughly 
effective as a cure, it has won for itself the confidence 
of all.— Times, London, Eng. 


A Few Unsolicited Letters from Thousands 
Received. 
Feb. 9, 1882. 

I have tried experiments on myself and others with 
Hop Bitters, und can easily recommend them as a 
pleasant and efficacious medicine. I have found them 
specially useful in cases of congestion of the kidneys, 
as well as in bilious derangements. 

Rev. J. Mu.ner, M.A 
Rector to the Duke of Edinburgh. 





U. 8. Consulate, Manonester, Eng., Nov. 8, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—Since writing you of the gre. at benefit 
I had derived from taking “Hop Bitters,” I gave a 
frieud a bottle, who had been suffering much from 
dyspepsia and sluggish liver, and the change was mar- 
vellous; he appeared another being altogether. He 
had tried several other remedies without any benefit. 

could name over a dozen other miraculous cures. 

Agruvurx C, Haut, Consular Clerk, 


Lonpon, Ena., Sept. 1, 1882. 

I am pleased to testify to the good effects of your 
“Hop Bitters.” Have been suffering along time with 
severe pain in the left side and across the loins, and, 
having tried a number of so-called remedies without 
any bei snefit, Iam glad to acknowledge the great relief 
I have obtained from your medicine. 

Cuarces Watson, 
Co.ourstrer, Ene., Aug. 18, 1882. 

Gentlemen,—I was troubled with a very bad form of 
indigestion for a long time, and tried many things in 
vain until I got some “ Hop Bitters,” and on taking 
was quite cured, and remain so till this time. It is now 
three months ayo since I was bad. F. Bei, 





From Ould Ireland. 
Hop Bitters Co. : Duniin, Nov. 22, 1882. 
Gentiemen,—You may be interested to learn that 
one of the most eminent Judges on the Irish bench (a 
customer of mine) highly approves of your Hop Bit- 
ters, having received great benefit from their use. 
T. T. Hoimxs, Chemist, 


ALExanpra Pa.aor, 
Lonvon, Eno., April 18, 1882. 

I find Hop Bitters a most wonderful medical com- 
bination—healthful, blood-purifying, and strengthen- 
ing. I can, from analysis as well as from medical 
knowledge, highly recommend them as a valuable 
family medicine. 

Barpara Wau.ace Gotuanp, Supt. 


Suxrrixip, Ene., June 7, 1882, 

Sir,—Having suffered from extreme nervous debility 
Jor four years, and having tried all kinds of medicine 
and change of scene and air without deriving any ben- 
efit whatever, I was persuaded by a friend to try Hop 
Bitters, and the effect, 1 am happy to say, was most 
marvellous. Under these circumstances, I feel it my 
duty to give this testimonial for the benefit of others, 
as I may say I am now entirely well; therefore I can 
justly and with confidence give personal testimony to 
any one wishing to call upon me. 


Yours truly, Henry Hatt. 





Norwicu, Ene., June 20, 1882. 
To the Hop Bitters Co.: 

Gentiemen,— Having suffered for many years from 
biliousness, accompanied with sickness and dreadful 
headache (being greatly fatigued with overwork and 
long hours at business), I lost all energy, strength, and 
appetite. 1 was advised by a friend in whom I had 
seen such beneficial effects to try Hop Bitters, and a 
few bottles have quite altered and restored me to bet- 
ter health than ever. I have also recommended it to 
other friends, and am pleased to add with the like re- 
sult. Every claim you make for it I can fully endorse, 
and recommend it as an incomparable _, 

Yours faithfully, ). Furr, 
From Germany. 
Karzensacnuor, Germany, Aug. 28, 1881. 
Hop Bitters Co.: 

Dear Sirs,—1I have taken your most precious essence, 
Hop Bitters—and I can already, after so short a time, 
assure you that I feel much better than I have felt for 
months. 

I have had, during the course of four years, three 
times an inflammation of the kidneys. The last, in 
January, 1880, was the worst; and I took a lot of med- 
icine to care the same, in consequence of which my 
stomach got terribly weakened. 1 suffered {rom enor- 
mous pains, had to bear great torments when taking 
nourishment, had sleepless nights, but none of the 
medicine was of the Jeast use to me. Now, in conse- 
quence of taking Hop Bitters, these pains and incon- 
veniences have entirely left me, I have a good night’s 
rest, and am sufficiently stre! ngthened | for work, while 
1 always had to lay down during the day, and this al- 
most every hour, I shall think it my duty to recom- 
mend the bitters to all who suffer, for I am sure I can- 
not thank the Lord enough that I came across your 
preparation, and I hope I He will maintain you along 
time to come for the welfare of suffering mankind. 

Yours very truly, 
Paviine Havssier, cebr. rosler. 
From Portugal and Spain. 

Gentlemen,—Thongh not in the habit of praising 
patent medicines, which for the most part are not 
only useless but injurious, I have constantly used Hop 
Bitters for the past four years in cases of indigestion, 
debility, feebleness of constitution, and in all diseases 
caused by poor or bad ventilation, want of air and ex- 
ercise, overwork, and want of appetite, with the most 
perfect success. 

I am the first who introduced your Hop Bitters in 
Portugal and Spain, where they are now used very ex- 
tensively. Yours very tral 
ARON DeFours Betta, 
Profession de Chemie et de Pharmacie, Coimbra 
| University, Coimbra, Portugal. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1978. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 


from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, easily digested and adimirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as@ drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COn 
ve Dorectester, Mas 


_ MILLER’S 


PARASOLS 


THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 


Always in Stock, 
PARASOLS TO ORDER TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
2d Street. 





6th Avenue, corner 
**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
and Beauty 
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ISFIGURING | Sanit RS Retain 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Curioura Remeprrs. 
Curioura Resoivent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Cuttovra, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Coticvura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, ‘prepared from CvrTioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Sunburn, and Greasy Skin. 
Curiovra Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin sautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve anp Curmtoas Co., Boston, Mass. 





\ 
THE send free, by mail, an elegant illus- 
trated catalogue of the best make 
of gold and silver Waltham Watches 


JEWELRY with prices attached address 
COMPANY No. Arend: jc) Clmetimaati. &. 


LADIES’ SHOPPING 


WA lady of many of many years’ experience in Dressmaking 
and PURCHASING in New York City, will assist 
strangers shopping in the city, or purchase on order 
all gouds in the line of Ladies’ Shopping, on commis- 
sion. Ladies can save fare, and receive perfect satis- 
faction. a> References given.~@& Send postal card 
for come containing full particulars. 

SS E. BURT, 107 E. 24th St., N. Y. City. 


TO MAKE 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 
A cour of the above work, 
with escriptive Catalogue, 
given to any one who con- 
templates the purchase of 
an Amateur Photographic 


—_ ovnanl »hic ayy of Every Description. 

L WA ACTURING CO., 
wit Broome Street, New York. 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. KR. 'T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenve, New York. 


















Permanent! 
su) uous hair, root and 
ADIPOSIDIA.— 


cine,” renders thin, lean, and slender 
particulars 








PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. Shaw's Elastic Spring Waves, 


SUPERIOR 

to any other. Clas 
softly to the forehead, 
giving a beautiful shape 
and a perfectly natural 
appearance. No nets 
required, and not a sin- 
gle hairpin. Warranted of natu- 
rally curly hair, or money refund- 
ed. From $5 upward. 

An immense stock of the genuine 
Langtry or English Bangs, 
from $3 upward. All front pieces 
ae while. you wait, for 12c. 
each 

Switches, al! long hair, 28 in. 
long, 4 oz. weight, $4. 


UNRIVALLED 
Beantifying Cosmetics, 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion. Produces a beautiful transpar- 
ency. It is recommended by physicians. Price, $1 
per box. Unrivalled Veloutine Face Pow- 
ders, 50c. and $1 per box. My Complexion Mask, 
patented Sept. 4, 1877, so highly recommended and un- 
surpassed. Price, $2, complete. Beware of imitations, 
Indelible Saffoline Lip and Face Rouges, $1 
and $1.50 per bottle. F, F. Marshall’s Adonine, for 
Dyeing Instantaneously the hair, the beard, the 
eyebrows, and eyelashes a beautiful light brow n, brow n, 
dark brown, or black, without i injury to the hair, skin, or 
health, $1 BO per box. Applied on premises if "desired, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Just received, an elegant assortment of naturally 
gray hair, in the finest shades. Will be sold at reason- 
able prices. 

Stamping and Embroidery, and Lessons in Embroid- 
ery, Third Floor, 

New illustrated price-list on receipt of 3c. postage. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th etl New York. 


Printed Linen Lawns 
for Dresses! — Fine 
quality of Pure Linen 
awn, new and choice 
patterns, price 35c. per 
yard. The most com- 
fortable, most dura- 
ble, and altogether 
the most satisfactory 
fabric for summer 
dresses, A sample 
book containing over 
150 designs will be 
sent to any address 
on receipt of stamp, 
provid od. the party 
sending will agree 
to return the book 
promptly. Address JAMES MoCUTCHEON, 
‘The Linen Store,” 10 East 14th St., New York. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred our WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J.G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 
We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J.G, CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Haxuper’s Bazan Patterns or for any other business. 


HARPER « BROTH ERS, 


A NEW CATacocue 


of NOVELTIES IN ART NEEDLE-WORK is now 
ready, and will be sent to any address on receipt of 
3-cent stamp, by 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 


S54 Broadway, | N.Y N. Y., or S14 Ful Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


9 eks., l4c.; 3 knots 
CREWELS. ‘ Kensington Floss, 
l5c. ; 3 skeins Emb. Silk, 9c. ; 1 ek. Emb. 
Chenille, 6c. ; 1 8k. Arasine, ae.s 2 ok. 
<> Etching Silk, 6c.; 3 sks. French Cotton, 
Se.; 1 lap Split’ Zephyr, 10c.; 3 Ken- 
Gam and 2 Chenille Needles, 5e.; 5 
cards Cross-stitch Patterns, 25c.; 3 new 
Tidy Patterns, 30c.; full instructions for 
doing Stamping which will not rub off, 
50c.; , 2 Stamping Patterns for Kensington, 
25c.; 1 for Outline, 15c.; 1 for Flannel, 
10c. ; : 1 for Braiding, 10c. ; 1 box Powder, 
2c. Special offer all above, 
b $1.00. Stamping Patterns at whole- 
sale. Outtits, #1 to $15. TE. PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED 


A beautiful BA! RS—Mare- 
chal Niel and Soomamanes y tay og a BASH ET 
OF FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, ‘Grapes and Cher- 
ries—very natural and from original designs. Full 
size. Mailed on receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents 
the pair in stamps. Mention this paper 

SCOTT & BOUWNE, 110 Wooster St., N.Y. 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! { It’s all the rage to make Trvres and 
LaMprequins with twine and rib- 

Ovr New Boox or Croonrr anp Kyirrep 
not contains a number of beautiful Patterns for this 
work, with Directions for making; also, Patterns for 


Thread Edgings, etc. Price, 30 cte., 6 for $1.00. We 
take P.O. stamps. J. F. ING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


~ SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also, orders taken for Superior 
Dresamaking. For circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 203 West 25th Street, New York. 


SPLENDID OFFER—To introduce these Elegant 
and Fashionable Decorations,the handsomest goods 
in America, we send this lot by mail for 10c. : 1 Japanese 
Napkin (elegant, 5 colors), 1 Japanese Tidy (floral de- 
sign, 8 colors), 1 Japanexe Gossamer Handkerchief 
(lace design), and 8 Artistic Chromos, 
JAPANESE NOVELTY UO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julians Specific is the only ee mage | 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 

annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





































30 GILT-EDGE COMPLIMENT CARDS, with name 
| x, Meriden, Conn. 


and elegant case, 10c, H. M. Coo 





AR COLLECTORS.—A handeome set of cards for 
C 8c. stamp. A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N.Y, 
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RIDLEYS, 


Grand, Allen, ‘ad Orchard Sts. 
DRESS GOODS. 


EXAMINE QUALITIES AND STYLE OF GOODS. 
COMPARE PRICES. 
WE SHALL BE CONTENT WITH THE RESULT. 
ALL FINEST-CLASS GOODS. 


LADIES IN WANT OF 


HIGH NOVELTIES, 


WILL FIND OUR 50¢e., 75c. > $1 25, 3 HE 
SAME AS SELLING UP- TOWS SSitom $1 50 TO 
$3 PER YARD. 


Dress Silks, 


- sue $1 00 BLACK GROS GRAIN REDUCED 
O 
OUR $1 25 SATIN FINISH REDUCED TO 96e. 
OUR $1 50 GENUINE GUINET REDUCED TO 


O46 


$1 22. 
OUR #2 GENUINE GUINET REDUCED TO $1 48. 


COLORED GROS GRAIN. 


FORMER PRICE $1; NOW 79¢. 
FORMER ge ALITY $117; NOW $1. 
FORMERI ILD AT $1 85; NOW 









$119. 
THESE QUOTATIONS ARE GU ARANTEED COR- 
REDUCED TO 39ce.; HAVE BEEN SOLD AT 55c. 
24-inch POLKA-DOT SATINS, 
WADAENIID 5 ooscao; Sen eran ‘ A9c, 
SAMPLES BY MAIL IF REQU 
ATTI 
OUR MAGAZINE AND CATALOGUE, AT 15 
i 5 NUMBER, SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOU SE. 
it 
E, RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St., 


REC 
BLACK AND ALL DESIRABLE 
iD. 
ORDERS BY MAIL WELL YDED 'TO. 
sD, 
56, 58 TO 70 ALLEN ST., 


_59, 61, AND 63 ORC HARD ST., 


EA. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y., 


Importer of rich novelties in Passementeries, 
Fringes, Ornaments, and Buttons, especially 
adapted to those in want of really fine 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show, in addition to 
our regular stock of Plain and Beaded Fringes 
and Gimps, a line of Silk and Cashmere Em- 
broideries, Rat-tail Chenille Fringes, Plain and 
Shaded Feather Trimmings; and a complete as- 
sortment of new and desirable Buttons in plain, 
fancy, and artistic designs. 


TRIMMINGS MADE TO ORDER. 


P. S.—Whaolesale Department, 
third floors. 


second and 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
No. 8 West 14th St., mear 5th Avenue. 
REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! REDUCTIONS! 
To reduce the immense stock on hand we have this 
week marked down to astonishingly low figures oar 
PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND — 
many of which are of last week’s importatio 
BONNETS and ROUND HATS of ot R OW N MAKE 
in novel, attractive, and eleg 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS HALF- 
GROWN GIRLS, MISSES, AND LITTLE GIRLS. 


HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Now is the time for purchase, if. elegant goods at 
the lowest prices are desired. 





The out-of-town tradew illdowe }] to bear in mind that 
REDUCTIONS RULE IN ALL DEPARTMENTS OF 
OUR HOUSE 
NEW DESIGNS wi FLORAL (¢ )OACHING - CLUB 
PARURES, 
BRIDAL GARNITURE AND VEILS. 
Garnitures for Evening Dresses and Waist Bouquets. 
Jardinieres and Jardiniere Plants. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN. 


“CACHEMIRE MARGUERITE” 
BLACK DRESS SILKS. 


A FULL LINE KEPT LN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
BROADWAY and 20th St., New York. 


A. we st 5 East 20th St., fone York. 
iPERIOR DRESSMAKI 
beau Reception, and Ball Toilets. Shor notice. 
Reasonable prices. Orders by mail and letters of in- 
quiry Promptly atte nde ed to. 


$5 to $2 








per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


LE BOUTILLIER 
BROTHERS, 


Broadway and 14th Street. 


A change of partnership took place in our business 
on the 1st of May, one partner withdrawing. The 
entire stock has been purchased by Mr. GEORGE 
LE BOUTILLIER, the remaining partner, who hereby 
announces that the business will be continued on an 
enlarged scale, under the same firm name as hereto- 
fore, and at the same address. 


OFFER THIS WEEK THE FOLLOWING 
SPECIAL BARGAINS: 


75 dozen Ladies’? Fine French Fancy 
et Hose, 25c. per pair. 

150 dozen Finer Quality, in Plain 
Colors and Stripes, 37\¢. per pair; 
worth 65ce. 

150 dozen Muslin Chemises, 30 Tucks 
and Embroidered Insertion, 49c.5 
worth 75c. 

115 dozen Skirts, Tucked and Em- 
broidered, 90c. each, 

75 dozen Night - Gowns, 54 in. long, 
with ‘Trucks and Embroidery, 99c.; 
worth $1 35. 


PARASOLS. 


22-in. Satin Coaching Parasols, all 
colors, $1 85; worth $2 50. 

24-in. willed Silk Sun Umbrellas, 
Natural and Fancy a $1 85; 
worth $2 60, 

Keep in constant communication with us. 
us of all your wants, small or large. It will be protit- 
able to you. Mail Order Department thor- 
oughly equipped. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


Broadw ay and 14th Street. 


CONTINUATION 


OF REDUCTIONS IN OUR 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 





Advise | 


Cream Spanish Lace Fichus from 5Qce. and $23 | 


reduced from 90c. and $3. 


Spanish Lace Scarfs, $1 503 reduced from $2 25. | 
Black Hand-run Spanish Fichus from $3 and | 
il. 


$7 503 reduced from $4 50 and $ 

Real Guipure Lace Capes, $43 reduced from $12. 

Real Irish Crochet Laces, Q5e., 40c., 50c. per 
yard ; half value, 

Large Lot Fancy Laces at 20c¢. per yard; 
from 50c. 

Special Line Fancy Laces at 10¢e. per yard. 


RIBBONS. 


8 Inch Ali-Silk Gros Grain Sash Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 50. 

8-Inch All-Silk Brocaded_ — Ribbons at 95e. 
per yard; reduced from $1 £ 

Aiso, Fine French Flowers, re =e to one-half value. 


DUNCAN. A GRANT, 
28 West 23d St., and 19 West 22d St. 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. Costly 
$7 Outfit free. Address Trur & Co., Augusta, Maine, 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED, 


reduced | 


| Strawberry, 


JERSEYS 





NEW STORE. 


Le Boutillier Bros, 
Of 23d | Street. 


BLACK SILKS. 

The best and most reliable in the market, at $1 
$1 25, $1 50, and $2 00 

BLACK and COLORED SILK and 
COLORED SATIN RHADAMES at $1 00, 
$1 25, and $150. These are 25 per cent. under reguiar 
prices. 

SUMMER SILKS in large variety at greatly 
reduced figures. 

FINE ALL-WOOL donble-width Dress Goods 
at specially low prices. 

SPECIAL BARGAINS in WHITE 
LAWN SUITS and JERSEYS. 

Ladies’ BLACK and FANCY LI 








English, } 
$2 50. $5 00. 


The * English” and “‘ Bon Marché” Jerseys represent 
the latest styles of these deservedly popular garments 
Being manufactured of an elastic cashmere fabric 
similar to that generally known as Stockinet, they will 
fit the form closer than any garment yet introduced ; 
while their elegance of shape, combined with the 


comfort and freedom of action afforded the wearer, | 


cannot fail to recommend them to all ladies of fashion 


_ GOLORS: 


Sky Blue, Navy Blue, Terra Cotta, Cream, Crushed 
Cardinal, Garnet, Seal, Brown, Biack, 
White, & 





Send exact Bust and Waist Measures, and we will 
guarantee a perfect fit. If ordered sent by mail, enclose 
Jifteen cents for postage. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue & 19th hn Street, New York. 


RY Goons 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS! 


Nearly « Million to seleet from, collected by 
ur own buyers in the markets of the world 
Dress Goods, Silks, Shawls, Trimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladics’ Dresses, Cloaks, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ <p og Gooda, 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, & uples, infor- 
mation and “SHOPPING GUIDE ” free on ap 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market | 9 
C7 Please say where cd aes saw this Advertisement 


Mme. BRADY, 














| 3¢1 Sixth Ave., bet. 22d and 23d Sts. 


rAMPING and EMBROIDERING TO ORDER. 
Pe rforating 
sale. Se nd for Circular. 


ind Illustrated Premium List, 10c. Warranted be st 


AQ): hromo Visiting Cards,no 2 : slike, for 1S83,name on, 
sold. Agents w anted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


P a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 free. Address H. Hatvert & Co., Portland, Maine. 
“OPERA BOXES.” 


Zeautiful set of Imported Cards, by mail, on vent 
of two 3c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Nassau St. N. Y. 


SOMETHING 
NEW. 


Made in Genoa, Italy. 


Genoa Silks are noted in Europe for purity of texture and wearing qualities. 
For sale by all first class retailers from 81.25 


do not crack or cut, nor turn Gray like Lyons Sil 


per yard, none genuine unless branded on the selvs age of every second yard. 


Being soft and a able, 
33. 





gents 





Jobbers supplied by he. F 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, 55 Leonard Street, New York. 





“JAS. G. JOHNSON & CO., 


RETAIL HOUSE, 


8 EAST 14th STREET, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 


653 & 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c. 


Orders Carefully and Promptly Filled. _Samples on Application. 


PLAIN 
AND WOVEN 
BROCHE 

THE 
Bon-Ton Costume 
for Seaside wear. 


The most FASHIONABLE. 


Every second yard stamped with Trade-Mark. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Recommended 
by every 
FASHION 
JOURNAL 
and 
WRITER 
in America. 
AND ONLY SUBSTITUTE FOR 
LYONS SILK VELVET, 





None others Genuine. 


TO BE PURCHASE? FROM ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAILERS, FROM 80c,. TO $2.50 A YARD. 
t?” Beware of Cheap imitations under other names, which will never 


prove satisfactory. 





BRUNSWICK 
VELV HCKEHNS. 


Remarkable for closeness of the pile. 





Silk Velvets. 


With light fabric, beautiful soft finish, and depth of color peculiar to 
They are specially adapted to ladies’ dresses, and readily drape in graceful folds and puflings. 


Bon Marché, | 


Machines and Stamping Patterns for | 





THREAD HOSIERY at creatly reduced prices. 
Latest novelties in PARASOLS, COACH- 
| ING UMBRELLAS, SUN UMBREL- 
| LAS, &c 

Prompt and careful attention to all 
Mail Orders. SAMPLES SENT. 

iy WILL PAY YOU TO SHOP BY 
MEAEL. 


Please note the address: 
LE BOUTILLIER BROsS., 
Of 23d Street. 
_ 31 & 33 West 23d Street, tte York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


COSTUMES. 


will offer 


and other choice 


For the balance of the season we 
Paris Pattern Garments 
Dinner 


} novelties in Suits, Street and 


Dresses, Evening and Reception Toilets, 


Mantles, Wraps, &c., at large reduction 
from former prices. 


Broadway and 19th St. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 














eeseccccess ~.- $4 
HARPER'S WKEKLY.... eae 400 

| HARPER'S BAZAR ‘ 4 00 
The THREE above publications ...10 00 
Any TWO above name ‘ p 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE oc 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ’ s of 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE § **********7°** 9 ™ 
ea ey og ee — ARE LIBRARY, 

| One Yeur (52 Numbers).... ...10 00 

| Postage Free to all subscribers in the United Statea 
or Canaaa, 

| The Volumes of the Wrexriy and Bazar bevin with 

| the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 

|} Youne Peort« with the tirst Number for November, 
and the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June sind December of ench year. 

Subsc ions Ww e entered with the Number of 

each Per ical current at the time of eceipt of order, 

| except Ip cases where thes = ber ierwise ( ects, 

Specimen copy of Harr ing Youne P KOPLE set ou 





receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 





weekly publication, contail r works of Travel, 
3iography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per numb Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Sonare Library will be furnished 


gratuitousiy on application to Harees & Beuorucns, 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
} and four thousand volumes, muiled on receipt 
| Cents in Postage Stamps. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BES UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


gutablishrpent maki in i 
Bus! Ne § sion SES. Watt Any $25 
e, Stro a bot Plante suita +4 for 
tne » F nlone liver: — ly. postpaid,to any port 
ffice. ‘Bile ay v -_ ng r choice, all labeled, 
| for 1; 12for $2 rss: ‘Ze for 84: 135 for $53 

| ZS tor $10; 100?» t Bist We CIVE a Handsom 
| Present of choice and valuable ROSES tree 
with every order. Our NEW CUIDE, @ complete 
Treatise on the Kose.1 pp. elegantly illuatrated—free to all, 

| THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 

| Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


of Niue 





N RECEIPT OF $5 00 we will forward to 
any address a FANCY BASKET OF OUR NEW 

BONBONS. Address ARNAUD’s, 
915 Broadway, New York, 


Dr. J. W. J. Englar. of Baltimore, aavea: “ Dr. Ben- 
| son's Pills—an important addition to muteria medica,” 


























THE DANDY-LION 

“SEE THE POINT? THAT'S MY JOKE. I CLAIM ALSO A PATENT 

ON MY ADAPTED EYEGLASS. YA-AS, WE ARE NOT QUITE SUCH 
ASSES AS THE PAPAWS MAKE US OUT TO BE.” 


SEASON, 


FACETIA, 


Tuere is nothing like being always ready with an answer. Good Farmer H- 
was the possessor of a small dog of that peculiar species whose sole delight 
seems to consist in tearing into the road to yelp at every one passing, and hav- 
ing to his own mind vanquished him, to retire to his favorite lair behind the 
great gate post, and grow! to himself until the next victim appears. : 

One day as sedate old bachelor N , Who was a near neighbor, was passing, 
the dog became more than usually noisy, and actually had the audacity to place 
himeelf in front of the worthy pedestrian, and bark furiously, as much as to 
say, “I own this road, and you can’t pass.” This was too much, and N- 
stooped to pick up a stone, when, perceiving H—— leaning on the fence, he 
turned on him ond demanded savagely what he meant by allowing his dog to 
hark at folks that way. But he lost his point, and was compelled to retreat, for 
with the most provoking gravity H—— replied: “* Mister N——, my dog ain’t 
ashamed to speak to any man.” 








—_—@o——. 


Parallel to the story of the sailor who refused to eat a tender piece of meat 
becaute there was no “‘ chaw” in it, is that of an old chap who lost his weather- 
beaten razor after many years of use, during which time he had managed to get 
it into such a condition that it removed not only beard, but a good bit of skin 
along with it. Mourning his loss, he hastened to town and invested in a fine 
article, which he at once put to use.on his return home. Somehow it didn’t 
work just right; he could not feel it, and so he gave the edge one or two passes 
over the old stone upon which he was wont to sharpen its predecessor. Then 
finding that it took right hold, he exclaimed, with delight, “ Wa’'al, now, that is 
shaving!” 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 





THE SKILLFUL SERVITORS. 
A HOUSE-CLEANING RHYME, 


“For once,” he said, in pleading tones, 
“T pray give heed to me: 

Don't work yourself a single hour, 
Don’t even oversee. 

‘Tis naught but nonsense your idea 
That you must be on hand 

At every little tack and turn— 
Sheer nonsense, understand. 

So let these people you have hired 
This dreary cleaning do, 

While in your sunny, cozy room 
You rest till it is through. 

You will? Say yes before he goes, 
Your husband, dear, implores ; 

Plan and command, but leave the rest 
To skillful servitors.” 

She promised, with a quizby smile, 
He joyful went away, 

And near those skillful servitors 
She never went that day. 





And they pulled and hauled and tore 
The carpets from the floor, 

And rent the rugs in slips, 

And splinters knocked and chips 
From tables, lounges, chairs; 
And cracked the dainty wares 
Upon the étagéres, 

The statuettes they hashed, 

The picture-frames they smashed, 
They streaked the tinted walls, 
Blockaded al! the halls, 

Broke windows, battered doors, 
Those skillful servitors, 


And when he merrily skipped in 
From town, as day grew dim, 
Ob, what a scene of home gone mad 
He found awaiting him! 
And while he stood and wildly stared, 
She softly, sweetly said: 
“T’ve minded you; all day I’ve staid 
Up in my room, and read. 
And now how do you think, my love, 
They've done without my aid?” 
“Well,” answered he, as round his neck 
An evicted spider played, 
And stumbling o’er some bristling tacks, 
He fell upon all fours, 
“T think that, after all, ’tis best 
To boss these servitors.” 
anenensipenuen 
A Rhode Island girl has married a man who is now in the 
Bristol jail. She knows surely where her-husband spends 
his evenings. 


An amusing incident occurred not long since at a prayer- 
meeting in a little village in Western Massachusetts. Among 
the church brethren who occupied the foremost seats in the 
room was a man who was not only a non-attendant of reli- 
gious meetings, but was known to have scoffed at such gath- 
erings. His presence at this time, and the knowledge that 
he had repented his past career, and had not only come to 
the meeting himself, but had brought some of his compan- 
ions, awakened more than ordinary interest in the man. A(t- 
er the services had been opened he was called upon to offer 
prayer. There was profound silence as he began: “O Lord, 
we come, knowing that where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in Thy name—” At this juncture he paused and add- 
ed, after a moment’s thought, ‘there they be.” Unable to 
proceed further, he sat down. 

stienimenchalijinconnciaie 


What may be said to be a favorite piece of sculpture with 
every man ?—The fellow that he cut out. 

pe ee ee 

At some amateur theatricals one evening, Mr. C—,a 
guest in the house where the entertainment was given, was 
untiring in his endeavors to provide seats for the audience, 
which far exceeded the wamber of gnests expected. Miss 
S——, one of the spectators, turned tothe friend seated next 
her, and in a very low whisper said, in reference to Mr. 
C——, who was handing chairs very dexterously over the 
heads of the audience, ** He exhibits all the ardor of an un- 
dertaker.” 

Miss K——, to whom the remark was addressed, was con- 
vulsed with mirth, the observation appearing the more ludi- 
crous as she continued to watch Mr.C——. Fearing her 
immoderate laughter might appear a rudeness, she explained 
its cause to her next neighbor, a lady with whom, though a 
stranger, she had already exchanged a few words. 

The repetition of Miss S——’s remark was received rather 
grimly, and though the rising of the curtain put it out of 

iss K——’s mind for the time being, she chanced to men- 
tion it a day or two after to Miss S——, iss S——’s horror 
at learning her remark had been repeated in such a direction 
was more than equalled by Miss K—~’s.at being informed 
that not only was the individual to whom she had confided 
the remark the wife of Mr. C—, but that-Mr. C—— was an 
undertaker, 








The Biffins children, having overheard some one remark 
in connection with the Biffins evening party that ‘Mr. 
Spriggips will have his eye out for the oysters,” had a con- 
sultation which resulted in their stationing themselves, while 
refreshments were being served, in good positions to see Mr. 
Spriggins take out that important organ, 
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“HARRY, LET MARIE PUT YOU TO BED, YOU CAN HARDLY KEEP 
YOUR EYES OPEN.” 


HARRY. “1 AM NOT TIRED, ONLY MY ILEAD Is.” [A fact. 


When the late Rev. Samuel Johnson was preaching in quaint old Salem, 
many years ago, there was a certain member of the congregation, a portly re- 
tired whaler, who invariably slept calmly through the whole service. This at 
length awakened the ire of one of the good deacons, and one morning he located 
himself in the pew of the worthy captain, who, coming in himself a few moments 
later, promptly went to sleep. The deacon leaned over and shook hig arm. 

“Come, come, wake up; don’t sleep in meetin’.” 

“Eh! what's the trouble ?” says the captain, 

“T say,” repeated the deacon, “* wake up.” 

“What's the matter ?” responded the captain ; “ ain’t Johnson in the pulpit ?” 

“ Yes, of course he is; why?” 

* Wa'al, then I guess things is going on all righi.” 

And the captain calmly resumed his slumbers, 

—_>———_ 

“Say, Pat, what ever made you go to work for old Uncle Dan? - He’s the 
meanest man in the country.” 

**Mane is it?” said Pat; “* why, shure an’ he's the foinest, aisyest-goin’ mas- 
ter iver I had, bedad; he gives a man fifteen hours to do a day’s work in.” 

——*.--- 


Robert Collyer says, “in America Srepenee lurks beneath the pie-crust,” and 
if what follows be true, we may well believe him. Jack had been away for 
twenty years, and after journeying to many lands, returned to his native town 
to find none of the old faces there, and even the old home gone. With some 
trouble he at last found what seemed to be the old cellar, but was undecided 
for a time, until he found among the rubbish what seemed to be a ronnd bit of 
very old leather. He gazed at it for a while, and then exclaimed: “ Yes, it is! 
Now I know this is the place; for if here isn’t one of dear old Aunt Sue’s under- 
crusts, with the plate all moulded away from it!” 
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“WELL, MY KING! 
COMIN’ LONG BEFO'!” 


Lone’s I BIN "LOUT HE-YUR, NEBER SEEN ONE DESE YUR TALLYGRAPHS 


NEW PATENT ICE-CREAM 


CRUEL, BUT EFFECTIVE. 


BLINKERS, MAKING IT ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE FOR ANY YOUNG LADY 
TO SEE AN ICE-CREAM SALOON. 


(Delight of Cadbury, whose salary is $20 per week. 





